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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——_@—— 

With the “Sructator” of Saturday, June 29th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE immense naval spectacle prepared by the German 
Emperor at Kiel has passed off without any external 
hitch. No accident has occurred to any one of the vast fleet 
of more than a hundred fighting steamers sent up by fourteen 
separate nations, no Admiral has quarrelled with any other, no 
indiscreet speech has been made, and the German Emperor 
himself has left an impression that he strongly desired peace. 
In a speech at the banquet given him by the Senate of Ham- 
burg on Wednesday, he declared the Baltic Canal a work of 
peace, for “seas connect and do not separate,” a remark which 
is only half true. At least, we English rather rely on the 
Channel to keep us apart from France. Then raising his voice 
till the whole of his great audience listened with eager 
expectation, he declared that the mighty ironclad fleet which 
lay in Kiel Harbour was “ typical of peace and of the co-opera- 
tion of all the nations of Europe in the mission of civilisation 
intrusted to them.” We should not, ourselves, choose a shell 
with its fuse alight, as the most striking emblem of peace; 
bat doubtless the Emperor had in his mind the old motto, 
“Si vis pacem, para bellum.” The single break in the naval 
harmony was the obvious, and of course arranged, sullenness 
of the French Admiral, who at first refused to accept any 
invitation, though he yielded on the second day; and would 
not even let his sailors go on shore, to admire the wonderful 
scene presented by the illuminations. “Talk as you like,” he 
practically said, “ we are irreconcilable.” 








The actual opening of the Baltic Canal on Thursday 
went off, as far as the German Emperor was concerned, 
magnificently well. The ‘Hohenzollern,’ with his Majesty 
on board, steamed from the entrance on the Elbe to the 
debouchure in Kiel Harbour, in nine hours, exciting along 
the entire route the screaming enthusiasm of crowds of 
Holsteiners ; and the Emperor was received in the vast land- 
locked hgfBour by the squadrons of fourteen nations and a 
salute from two thousand five hundred guns, such as no 
European will hear again. No accident marred his progess ; 
but, rtunately, the next vessel, the ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm IL,’ a 
ship of 7,000 tons, with all the Ambassadors on board, in passing 
the sarp curve at Levensan, had fouled herscrew, and detained 
the whole remainder of the procession, which included twenty- 
three vessels, for an hour. She got through at last, however, 
in time for the banquets, and there was throughout the day 
no loss of a life or of a ship. Indeed, the arrangements are 





which men have ever gazed. 


A banquet was given yesterday week by the National Union 
of Conservative and Constitutional Associations to the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, at the Hotel Métropole, 
—Lord Londonderry in the chair,—at which the Duke of 
Devonshire announced formally that it had been resolved 
between the leaders of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist : 
parties, that if the General Election gives the Unionists a 
majority, the next Government would be a Unionist Govern- 
ment containing the leading Members of both parties. 
“ When a new Government is formed,” he said, “ the responsi- 
bilities and duties of power will have to be shared between the 
two sections of the Unionist party,” an announcement received 
by the Conservatives with “loud and continued cheering.” 
The Dake made an admirable speech, showing how great had 
been the difficulties of co-operation between Conservatives and 
those who had been all their lives Liberals or even Radicals, 
and how they had been overcome by the patriotism and 
moderation of both sections of the Unionist party; and his 
speech was followed by one from Mr. Chamberlain of great 
force and wisdom, in which he explained how barren of popular 
results, in any large sense, the alliance must have been, had 
not the Conservatives had the wisdom and breadth of view 
which enabled them to propose and carry certain Liberal 
measures like Free Education and Local Government in the 
counties, which rendered it clear to the Liberals and Radicals 
of the constituencies that an alliance with the Conservatives 
did not, and would not, mean mere standing still. He 
expressed his wonder that the Government should think it 
worth while to prolong its hopeless existence. ‘ We mark,” 
he said, ‘‘ the victims of prolonged excess, bearing the burden 
of unhonoured years, yet more reluctant, as their days grow 
less, to quit for unknown lands this vale of tears.” Nay, 
hardly for “ unknown lands.” Did they not well explore those 
lands in the weary years between 1886 and 1892? 


The world was startled on Wednesday morning to hear that 
Mr. G&idstone had been relieved from the responsibility of his 
pair with Mr. Villiers at his own request, because he did not 
wish to be bound by it during the discussions in Committee 
on the Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill, the provisions 
of which, in relation to the conditions of Disestablishment, he 
did not altogether approve. The Times, which brought the 
world this information, represented the case as a decided 
breach between Mr. Gladstone and the Government, and a 
breach which would of course seriously stagger the admirers 
of the great Liberal leader. The editor of the Westminster 
Gazette has, however, telegraphed to Mr. Gladstone and has 
received an answer which implies that the breaking of the pair 
is due to the scruples of the Liberal Whips, not to any in- 
structions received from Mr. Gladstone. It appears that Mr. 
Gladstone’s reluctance to support some of the provisions of 
Mr. Asquith’s Bill,—at least as it originally stood,—was known 
to the Government, and that they thought it more honourable 
to relieve him from his engagement to support that Bill in 
Committee than to hold him to it; though whether as a mode 
of showing the Welsh Members that the Government had 
sufficient reasons for the various and somewhat important 
concessions which Mr. Asquith has made to the Opposition 
during the week’s debates, as we have suggested elsewhere, or 
for other reasons, we cannot, of course, determine. Un- 
doubtedly, however, Mr. Gladstone would have wished a closer 
adherence to the precedents of the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Bill; and undoubtedly also that was just what the 
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Welsh Members had no inclination to allow. On the other 
hand, Sir William Harcourt has evidently made up his mind 
to a conciliatory attitude since the Whitsuntide recess, and it 
may have well suited his convenience to let it be generally 
known that Mr. Gladstone is on his side. Probably, however, 
the impression of panic actually made has been greater than 
he would have desired. 


The concessions made this week during the Committee on 
the Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill, have been certainly 
very considerable, and we should hardly think at all to Mr. 
Asquith’s taste. On Monday Mr. Asquith consented to push 
back the date from which any benefaction to the Church of 
England should be regarded as a private benefaction, from 
1708 to 1662, the date of Charles II.’s Act of Uniformity,—a 
concession which will distinctly increase the endowments left 
to the Disestablished Church. But even after making this 
concession, the Government only got a majority of 11 (199 to 
188) against the Opposition, who desired to go back to 1559. 
On Tuesday, on a motion of Mr. Jebb’s, Mr. Asquith con- 
sented to leave the four Welsh cathedrals absolutely to the 
Disestablished Church; and on Wednesday Mr. Asquith 
accepted an amendment permitting the Disestablished Church 
to retain all chapels and chapels-of-ease, as well as the 
ordinary churches, after Disestablishment, and another 
amendment allowing it to retain the structures of the 
Church schools; subsequently he held out hopes of leaving 
portions of the glebe to the Disestablished Church, as 
the Irish Church Disestablishment Act had done, though 
he made no definite promise. It is obvious that these 
concessions are very considerable, and greatly modify the 
austerity of the Government scheme, in relation to the in- 
tended stripping of the Welsh Church. As the Bill is quite 
certain not to pass the House of Lords, even if it does not 
collapse in the Commons, we can only suppose that the 
Government find a good deal of dissatisfaction amongst 
their own more moderate followers, in the same sense as 
Mr. Gladstone’s, and are trying to show that they are not as 
“thorough” as they are supposed to be. Even amongst 
pledged Home-rulers there is a clear disinclination to give 
local institutions up to local plunder. 


The lowest point reached by the Government in the 
debates on Welsh Disestablishment, was the majority of 7 
registered on Thursday, when Mr. D. A. Thomas moved to 
omit the subsection of Clause 6, providing that the Welsh 
Commissioners should vest any tithe rent-charge in the 
County Council of the county in which the land out of which 
the tithe rent-charge proceeds, is situate. It was shown that 
the greatest possible difficulty would attend the provision 
when it was applied to a tithe arising out of the lands of 
one county but devoted to supporting a benefice in another 
county. For example, a county situated even in England 
(say Shropshire, of which an instance was quoted) supplies the 
rent-charge that endows a Welsh benefice, and by this clause 
the Welsh Commissioners, instead of holding and distributing 
the tithe themselves, would be forced to vest the revenue of a 
Welsh benefice in an English County Council. The dis- 
cussion showed the Government to be quite ignorant of the 
existence of such cases, of which Mr. D. A. Thomas supplied 
several instances; and eventually, though the Government 
promised to meet such cases by a new clause, Mr. Thomas’s 
amendment was defeated by only 7 votes (172 against 165), 
The next earthquake shock may be even severer. 


The present Ozar, unlike his father, loses no opportunity 
of showing that he considers himself the ally, or at all events 
the patron, of the French Government. Within two days of 
the speech of M. Hanotaux, in which the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs spoke repeatedly of the French “alliance” with 
Russia, it was announced that the most distinguished of 
Russian Orders—that of St. Andrew—would be bestowed on 
M. Faure. Accordingly, on Monday last, the Russian 
Ambassador, Baron Mohrenheim, waited in fall military 
state on the President, invested him with the collar of the 
Order, and requested him to recognise in it a new proof of 
the sentiments with which “ my august master ” is invariably 
actuated towards France. “I consider myself,” added the 


Ambassador, “ happy to certify, on this memorable occasion, 
to the continuity of the relations so happily established 





the French and Russian squadrons met off Kiel Harbour. 
and agreed to enter it together, the Russian Admiral, with 
suave politeness, conferring on the Frenchman, Admiral 
Ménard, the command of both. Courtesies of this kind, 
when ordered by the Czar, are full of meaning, and the world 
is not surprised to hear that the guarantee for the Chinese. 
loan was given in St. Petersburg in presence of the French 
Ambassador, or that French policy is to be supported 
“throughout Africa” by the Russian Court. Now Egypt 
is geographically “in Africa.” 

It has been practically agreed by both parties in the 
United States to leave the settlement of the currency 
“platform” to the Conventions which next year will draw 
up the programmes to be maintained by the two parties at 
the Presidential election. The managers, it appears, are 
frightened. They thought at first that the Republicans. 
would be able to support silver, while the Democrats, fol. 
lowing Mr. Cleveland’s lead, would declare for gold; but 
they find that the parties are so divided, that if a definite 
currency plan were adopted on either side, the cross. 
voting would shatter both organisations to pieces. It is. 
quite possible, therefore, that currency will be left an open 
question, or that both Democrats and Republicans will 
pronounce for the maintenance of “parity” without deciding 
how “parity” is to be maintained. Of course, indefiniteness. 
means the continuance of monometallism with gold as the 
only standard, every contract, while the standard is un- 
fixed, containing a clause that the sums mentioned within 
it are to be paid or received in gold coin. The capitalists and 
the “Silver Kings” are both expected to subscribe large. 
sums towards the election; but that will be of little use if 
the managers continue as at present to dread popular emotion. 
The advocates of gold for standard and silver for token 
money prove to be unexpectedly numerous, the South in 
particular adhering, though with exceptions, to that doctrine. 


The Government on Monday receded from their proposal 
to erect a statue to Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Justin McCarthy 
opposed it on the ground that Cromwell had been a deter- 
mined enemy of the Irish people,—was indeed to them what 
the Duke of Alva was to the people of the Netherlands. He 
could not understand how a Home-rule Government could 
propose such a vote, which it was a sacred duty for Irishmen 
to resist. Mr. Morley made a fine speech in reply, defending 
Cromwell as a great man, though his treatment of Ireland, 
‘‘where he confiscated too much or exterminated too little,” 
was a blot upon his fame. He was the founder of the 
naval greatness of England; he made England greater in 
Europe than she had ever been before or since; he wasa 
great ruler, a great statesman, and his name was reverenced 
wherever the English language was spoken,—a statement met 
with cries from the Irishmen, who, as Mr. Morley had for- 
gotten, speak English too. He had thought Irishmen might 
have allowed a statue of Cromwell as they had allowed a 
statue of William III.; but as this proposal was resisted by 
Irishmen and Tories, and could not now be a national recog- 
nition of a great ruler and Prince, the Government with- 
drew it. Sir William Harcourt concurred, also admitting his 
entire ignorance of Irish national feeling about Cromwell, but 
pointedly reserving his own opinion and that of his colleagues 
as to the character of the man they had designed to honour. 


Mr. Balfour, in defending his course, made a great point 
of the Government ignorance as to Irish feeling. The 
Ministers felt surprise that the memories of two hundred 
and fifty years still rankled in their breasts; but “any one 
who has not realised that the whole history of Ireland consists 
of memories, not only of two hundred and fifty years old but 
of five hundred years old, has not yet begun, I venture to say, 
to understand Irish history. The Irish question does not 
deal with present realities; it deals with memories; it is based 
on memories, stimulated on memories, and fed on memories ; 
and unless we realise that, we fail to understand the position 
they occupy.” Hecontended that the naval power of England 
had been founded by the men who defeated the Armada; and 
that in saying Cromwell contended for the liberties of the 
English people, Mr. Morley was giving a new version of 
history. Cromwell had depended upon the Army alone. He 
was, no doubt, a strong ruler; but then if he was to have 





On the same day, June 17th, 


between the two countries.” 





a statue as ruler, so should his son Richard; a remark 
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which is only true if we are to commemorate all our 

_ gulers, Mary Tador no less than Elizabeth. The debate 
was academic; but, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
it revealed smouldering fires. It, however, enabled Mr. 
Chamberlain to make an amusing speech, in which he said he 
wished we had Cromwell now, for he had suppressed a House 
of Commons which had outstayed its welcome, and bidden 
its Members quit the power they were too weak to wield and 
give place to better men,—a parallel which the present House 
at once caught up and enjoyed. 


Fortunately the commemoration of Cromwell need not 
depend upon a vote of the House. The Daily Chronicle, the 
day after the adverse decision, accepted the suggestion that it 
should start a public subscription. Its next issue, however, con- 
tained the announcement that the money—£3,000—had been 
instantly subscribed and placed in the hands of the First Com- 
missioner. The particulars of the gift would, it was stated, be 
disclosed later. It is very interesting to see how the nation 
rallies to the name of Cromwell, the first and greatest of 
Liberals and of Unionists,—the man who combined the love of 
civil and religious liberty with an intense pride of patriotism 
anda determination to maintain law and order at all costs. The 
letters published by tle Daily Chronicle show that the Non- 
conformists, as they well might be, are deeply wounded at 
the way in which Cromwell was referred to by their Irish 
allies. Let us hope that their reawakened interest in the 
Protector may remind them that his great political ideal was 
the union of the two islands under one flag and one Parlia- 
ment. We are glad to see that the Daily Chronicle, which is 
to be congratulated on its public spirit and independence in 
the whole matter, urges that the statue should be an eques- 
trian one. 


The Sultan has climbed down a little way. The Porte has 
forwarded to the Ambassadors of the three Powers a second 
answer, in which the Sultan accepts the reforms required of 
him “in principle,” but reserves his own full rights of 
sovereignty, and demurs to the European veto on his selec- 
tion of a High Commissioner. The answer is described as 
sufficient to serve as “a basis for negotiations,” but it is 
affirmed that they can produce no result, Russia and France 
being opposed to any use of force, and determined, if it is 
used, to protect the S.ltan. In other words, we presume, the 
French Government thinks that, by resisting England on 
behalf of Turkey, she could, with Russia’s assistance, settle 
the Egyptian question. Well, if we are to fight, the freedom 
of Armenia would be an excellent cause. We greatly doubt, 
however, if any Emperor of Russia would venture to declare 
war on behalf of the Sultan’s right to massacre Hastern 
Christians at will, and feel assured that if we go forward he 
will keep step, even if he takes an opportunity of punishing 
Great Britain afterwards. Another reason for action is 
coming to the front. Macedonia is on the verge of an insur- 
rection, and if Macedonia rises, Austria cannot, and will not, 
allow her to be crushed by massacre. Russia does not want 
that struggle to come on with the entire people of the Balkans 
driven to side with the House of Hapsburg. 


The German Liberals of Austria have formally with- 
drawn from the coalition which supported the Ministry, 
and the Premier, Prince Windischgratz, has, consequently, 
resigned. The resignation has been accepted, and Count 
Kielmansegg, a Hanoverian and Protestant by birth, but 
now Stadtholder of Lower Austria, has been placed 
at the head of a Ministry of Affairs, to conduct the 
Administration until some new combination can be formed. 
This, however, is difficult, no party possessing a majority, 
and the parties being unwilling to coalesce unless im- 
possible concessions are made to “nationalist ” feeling, 
particularly in the matter of language. The Conserva- 
tives, for instance, can rule if Poles and Young Czechs 
will help them, but Poles and Young Czechs are seeking 
Home-rule, while the Conservatives want federation. The 
ultimate remedy will be a new Constitution, with a wide 
suffrage; but for the present the Emperor will govern, the 
Budget will be passed with little discussion, and there 
can be no new laws. 

The new Italian Parliament appears to be even more full of 


faction than the last. The ultra-Conservatives have allied 
themselves with the ultra-Liberals to attack Signor Crispi, 








and on June 19th, when he rose to reply, he was met 
by volleys of insult. As he remained calm, feeling grew 
hotter and hotter, until at last sixty of the Deputies 
used their fists, and the Chamber became a kind of 
Donnybrook Fair. The President, after enduring the scene 
for many minutes, adjourned the sitting; but there 
were no expulsions, and apparently no punishments. The 
Times’ correspondent in Rome attributes the tumalt to the 
weakness of the President of the Chamber, the Duke of 
Sermoneta; but it would seem that the fury of the parties 
is too hot for the organisation of the Chamber. The usual 
rules are not strong enough to cope with passions heated up 
to the point which precedes civil war, and the President ought 
to be invested with the powers of a Judge. It is worthy of 
note that the practice of the duel does not even tend to pre- 
vent a recourse to pbysical violence, the men who are ready 
to challenge each other being just as ready to strike blows. 


On Friday, Jane 14th, Lord Rosebery, in opening the new 
Clerkenwell Town Hall, declared that among the many castles 
in the air which he builds for that day when he shall be 
released from office—‘“a day which, if I may listen to 
prophecies daily uttered to me, is not altogether remote, but 
as to which I think the nearness is somewhat ever-estimated ” 
—was the hope that some day he might, by East Finsbury or 
some other means, return tothe Council. In dealing with the 
question of Unification, Lord Rosebery pointed out very truly 
that the Unification proposed was not a piece of crushing 
centralisation which should destroy the local spirit. “ We 
desire to see London united, but not London a unit.” The 
powers that are best not discharged through local bodies 
should, indeed, be discharged by a central body, but that 
central body should be “a tree under whose shadow local 
development may be free and fostered,—not a tree under 
whose shadow such development may be stunted or killed.” 
That is sound sense, as was also Lord Rosebery’s reference 
to the inevitableness of Unification. “It is not a matter of 
party clamour; it is a great natural force.” 


On Tuesday the Government suffered a defeat in the Grand 
Committee which is now considering the new Factory Bill. 
The Government proposed to put laundries regularly under 
the Factory Acts. Mr. Matthews proposed instead a much 
more limited scheme of restriction and inspection. On the 
division being taken Mr. Matthews was triumphant, the 
Trish Members, with the exception of Mr. Austin, having 
deserted the Government. The ostensible reason for so 
acting was their wish to prevent convent laundries being 
inspected, but it was said that there was also a desire to give 
the Ministry a slap in the face in remembrance of the Crom- 
well incident. Wedo not think the matter very important, 
one way or the other, but it is an indication of how little the 
Government is master in its own house. Its powers do not 
seem to extend beyond holding on. When they asked the 
Abbé Sieyés what he had done during the Terror, he replied, 
“T lived,”—a sufficient occupation in such times. The am- 
bition of the Government seems to be to enable themselves to 
say, whe= asked what they did during the Session of 1895, 
“ We stopped in.” 


An excellent instance of the rebellious feelings of the Irish 
peasantry is given in a story now currentin Ireland. A man 
appeared in Kerry, and gave himself out asa murderer. He 
was received with open arms, and obtained shelter and enter- 
tainment for many weeks. At last some one came down from 
Dublin to “ expose” him, and the word went round that “the 
damned scoundrel was innocent.” The outrage thus per- 
petrated upon an unsuspicious and confiding community was 
bitterly resented, and the soi-disant murderer had to be 
rescued by the police from an infuriated mob, who had 
assembled to lynch the man who was not a murderer after all. 
It is difficult not to apply the story to the feeling against the 
Government now entertained by the Socialists and other 
extreme Radicals. ‘The Government, when they came in, 
gave themselves out as Jacobins of the reddest hue, whose 
policy was, “ Down with everything,” and were helped and 
supported accordingly. Now, however, that Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Keir Hardie have exposed them, the Radicals are 
beginning to regard them just as the Kerry peasants regarded 
the sham murderer. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday, 1063. 
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- TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE SCENE AT KIEL. 


the eyes of the German Emperor, the ceremonial of 
| eee on the opening of the Baltic Canal must 
have seemed an almost overpowering success. He had 
finished the mighty work which his grandfather sanctioned 
and his father began, and which, in the judgment of all 
experts, was essential alike to the development of German 
commerce and the extension of German naval power. He 
had summoned the navies of the world to witness his 
triumph, and of them all only one, the Japanese, was 
absent from the show. As he stood on the deck of the 
‘Hohenzollern’ as it steamed out of the Canal into the 
harbour of Kiel, and listened to that awful salute from 
a hundred ironclads and 2,500 guns, a salute which, on 
the previous day when the Empress arrived amidst a 
tropical storm, had actually seemed to silence the thunder 
of the skies, he must have had a moment of positively 
dangerous pride and exultation. Before him lay stretched 
a fleet such as man has never seen, despatched by all the 
Admiralties of Europe to do him special honour. Behind 
him were steaming up the Ambassadors of all civilised 
Powers, eager to bear their share in a ceremonial of which 
the first intent was his personal glorification. All 
arrangements—and he had personally made them all—had 
seemed to go well—for he knew nothing of the grounding 
of the ‘ Kaiser Wilhelm II.’—and his eye rested on the 
banquet-hall in the likeness of an ancient ship of the 
eighteenth century, which, at his bidding, uttered only a 
few days before, the strand of Kiel had, as it were, exhaled. 
He had, a few hours previously, left Hamburg, the old free- 
city, and its conquered people had burst into raptures of 
enthusiasm at the presence and the graciousness of the 
conqueror. And all day, for more than five hours, his 
passage had been acclaimed by applauding thousands who 
thronged the sides of the Canal to do him honour, and 
seemed so numerous that they must have emptied the 
villages for miles in the interior; and every man in those 
crowds was a Holsteiner, and, if thirty years of age, 
had been born the subject of another and a hostile 
dynasty. Frederic William must have felt as if the 
triumph of German arms and German endurance and 
German statesmanship were embodied in himself as he 
stood there in his Admiral’s uniform, his figure bowing to 
the salutations, and his face, say observers, visibly working 
with the emotion that filled his soul. It must have been 
a proud hour, even for the man who as a lad had seen in 
conquered Versailles the Princes of Germany acclaiming 
his grandfather, and therefore himself in the future, as 
their hereditary Emperor and lord. 

And yet the irony of the situation is very keen. It was 
® grand festival of peace and constructive industry, but 
its highest glory was the presence of the fleets prepared 
at vast sacrifices of treasure and of energy solely for war 
and for destruction. An ironclad has no meaning, unless 
it is a mighty engine for slaughter. There is but one 
phrase which describes fully the grandeur of that “ peace- 
ful” fleet, and this is that it could in a day destroy any 
port on earth, or sink the commercial navies of the world, 
if gathered before it, to the bottom of the sea. And what 
depths of human hatred were concealed under all that 
fair show of human amity. One squadron was French, 
and its officers were panting to avenge on that exultant 
Emperor the dismemberment of their country. Another 
was Russian, and its Admirals must have been 
conscious that their great foe and rival was the 
Power they were so ostentatiously honouring, and had only 
the day before broken naval rules to compliment the 
Emperor’s most persistent and dangerous foe. A third 
was Austrian, whose master had been driven out of the 
dominion which has made the Canal, and jockeyed out 
of his half-right in the province through which the Canal 
in its entire length winds its way. And there were ships 
from Denmark, from which Holstein had been torn by its 
present owners, and from Holland, where every man 
fears that some day or other Germany will, by another 
conquest, acquire at a blow, colonies, commerce, and a 
transmarine career. The Emperor talked of peace, the 
Admirals hoped for peace, the newspapers of the world in 
chorus declare that it is peace, but everything in that show 
speaks of war just past, or, on some day not distant, to 
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arrive. Never was there a ceremonial so grand in thig 
world, or one so penetrated through and through with the 
taint of insincerity. 





“A GLADSTONIAN REMNANT.” 


T is funny to notice how eager the supporters of the 
Government are to vindicate their right to call the 
Government a “remnant” of Mr. Gladstone’s politica} 
manufacture. On Wednesday the Jimes gave out that 
Mr. Gladstone had deserted the Government, and had 
cancelled his pair with Mr. Villiers in favour of its 
Parliamentary proceedings. The consequences were most 
pathetic. No farmyard ever showed more anxiety at the 
appearance of a hawk above its broods of chickens, than 
the Ministerial journals displayed on this occasion. The 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist papers wrote as if the 
final blow had fallen at last; and the Ministerial papers 
were as fluttered and hysterical as if they recognised the 
fatal character of the rumour, and their very existence 
depended on exposing its falsehood. Yet the difficulty 
lay here; that whatever mistake there was in it, no one 
could deny that it was altogether of Ministerial origin, 
It was no libellous invention of the enemy, for it was the 
action of the Ministerial Whips themselves that had 
set afloat the tragic intelligence. The Westminster 
Gazetie at once telegraphed to Sir Donald Currie’s 
yacht, the ‘ Tantallon Castle,’ and waited in silent conster- 
nation for the answer, and when the answer came, their 
leading article was a long sigh of relief. The editor felt 
that he could ask indignantly how such a mistake could 
have arisen when it was notorious that the whole Adminis- 
tration is a “remnant” of Mr. Gladstone’s, though in 
deference to the etiquettes of political life, it is called Lord 
Rosebery’s. “It is an independent Rosebery Administra- 
tion,” cries the editor in his thankfulness for Mr. Glad. 
stone’s communication. But its “personnel is a Glad- 
stonian remnant; its policy is a Gladstonian remanet.” 
That last word was surely a rhetorical mistake, an anti- 
climax. ‘“ Remnant” was much more expressive than 
“remanet.” Instead of ‘I can offer you this a bargain, 
Madam,’ as the persuasive shopman usually says to his 
customer, ‘this is a remnant;’ the Westminster Gazette 
took a tone precisely the reverse:—‘This is far from 
being a new material. It is a most valuable remnant of 
a material of which the stock is almost exhausted, and 
can never be renewed. It is our good fortune to boast 
that the existing Ministry is nothing but Mr. Gladstone’s 
leavings. Talk of us as an independent Rosebery Adminis- 
tration, indeed,—why, every one knows that that is a mere 
mode of speech. We boast of being a remnant. If we 
were not Mr. Gladstone’s remnant, and nothing but his 
remnant, where should we be? ’ 

That is a very remarkable and quaint plea, but it was a 
thoroughly sagacious one, and came straight from the 
heart of the party. It is quite true that if the 
Government had not the repute of being executor to Mr. 
Gladstone’s political testament, it would be nowhere at 
all in the opinion of the country. How, then, does it 
happen that the whole misery of the situation is of 
Ministerial origin? Well, it seems, to us at least, not 
improbable that it arose thus. Sir Willliam Harcourt has 
been gradually coming to the belief that he must not let 
the country regard this as an austere and implacable 
Administration, which has lost the knack of compro- 
mise, and cannot boast of its moderation. He has 
abjured the use of the guillotine. He has declared 
in favour of conciliation, and he has thereby a good 
deal irritated many of his most ardent supporters. He 
no doubt found his Welsh contingent getting a little 
restive at the concessions made night after night by 
Mr. Asquith, and he wished to bring it to reason. So 
his Whips have been told that it would be well to let it be 
known that the one subject on which Mr. Gladstone, in 
his retirement, has had most searchings of heart, has been 
the details of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Mr. 
Gladstone, we are now told, had never given any orders 
to cancel his pair, but he had confided to the Government 
that he had considerable doubts as to their policy towards 
the Disestablished Church, and should not like to pledge 
himself to them very deeply on that rather drastic 
policy. It was, therefore, likely to produce a wholesome 
effect on the minds of the Welsh Ironsides, if it were 








gently hinted that Mr. Gladstone was not indisposed to 
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take an independent line on this subject, and hence, no 
doubt, the scrupulous conduct of the Whips in setting 
him free, without any absolute instructions to do 
so, from all responsibility for the details of the Bill 
as it originally stood. That would be scrupulous and 
conscientious conduct, would show a very tender con- 
sideration for Mr. Gladstone, and would also probably 
prevent the Welsh contingent from breaking out into open 
mutiny. 

Buti that conjecture be correct, Lord Rosebery’s “ inde- 

ndent Administration ” had for once forgotten how great 
would be the panic if it even suggested that it were anything 
but a“ remnant.” It was asa remnant, that it was esteemed 
at all, and the mere hint that it had lost the favour of the 
great statesman who was watching it from his retirement, 
created a kind of universal shiver,—what the doctors, when 
they are very much alarmed lest a fatal ending should 
be at hand, describe technically as a “‘ rigor mortis.” The 
remedy intended as a mild alterative for Welsh fanaticism, 
inflicted a shock almost too severe for the ordinary Glad- 
stonian to endure. The “ Remnant” was forgetting the 
reputation of the firm by which it had been supplied. The 
stone was no longer proud of the quarry from which it 
was chipped. In the hope of making the Welsh con- 
tingent reasonable, the fears of the main body had been 
so disastrously aroused that the whole army wavered in its 
discipline. The Gladstonian physicians had miscalculated 
the strength of the drug which they had exhibited. 
Signs of collapse were everywhere showing themselves. 
Accordingly, there was nothing for it but to show that 
Mr. Gladstone had not personally taken any steps in the 
matter, though the leaders might have known that on one 
or two points he had felt rather uneasy, and would be 
grateful to have the stringency of his pledge of support 
slightly relaxed. The cry that the Rosebery Administra- 
tion was not in any but the most formal sense independent, 
was eagerly raised. The “’umbleness” of the Administra- 
tion, as Uriah Heep would have put it, was ostentatiously 
affirmed. They were not so proud as to wish to be 
thought original. Their goods were all the old goods. 
They boasted that they were a remnant. They were 
indeed only anxious to show that wherever they had 
seemed to diverge from Mr. Gladstone, they had erred, 
and were eager to revert to the policy stamped by the 
approbation of that master mind. The cry, ‘ We are 
nothing if not Gladstonians,’ was raised from every 
tongue. 

But the effect is not, on the whole, satisfactory. Instead 
of procuring for Sir William Harcourt a fresh guarantee 
that he is Mr. Gladstone’s true successor in the modera- 
tion with which he purposes to treat a Disestablished 
Church, the discussion as to the withdrawal of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s “ pair” has only convinced the country how unstable 
is the equilibrium of the present Government, and how 
very light a breath of unfavourable rumour will upset that 
equilibrium altogether. Especially Mr. Asquith, who had 
rather posed as the stern Radical who did not shrink 
from the logic of Home-rule, who wished to let localities 
decide for themselves what they would do with their own 
institutions, is placed in a very humiliating position. His 
pliancy to the provincial policy of the Welsh has been 
blown away by a mere breath of rumour that the retired 
Minister regards his austere attitude as indefensible, and 
his “ concessions” have thus been made to appear as if they 
were virtually dictated from Hawarden Castle. Very 
possibly that may not be true. But an Administration which 
eagerly claims to be a “remnant,” will not look glorious 
either to its contemporaries or to posterity. 





THE CZAR. 


sie! of the position of the young Czar, now just 
twenty-seven. We all of us think often of the 
German Kaiser, and watch his course sometimes with 
admiring interest, sometimes with amusement and sur- 
prise; but even he has not been placed by fate on such a 
pedestal as his rival tothe Eastward. Nicholas II. is at this 
moment by virtue either of alliances or of the European 
situation, Generalissimo of the French and Russian 
forces, naval as well as military, and could, by a despatch, 
hurl them almost without warning either on Germany or 
Great Britain. A great deal of ingenuity is expended in 
defining the precise form of the “alliance” which M. 
Hanotaux admitted to exist, but it is most of » ingenuity 





thrown away. So eager are Frenchmen for the prestige 
and power which the friendship of Russia gives them, that 
fulcrum, as M. Hanotaux called it, for their action in the 
future, that they place themselves at the Czar’s disposal as 
if they were his subjects, and from the harbour of Kiel 
to the coast of China they humbly follow his lead. The 
strictest alliance conceivable can only produce obedience, 
and in their unwilling appearance at Kiel, as in their 
support of the Russian Fleet off Corea, the French are 
almost avowedly obeying the Czar. The response to his 
signal is not quicker in Odessa than it is in Paris. It is 
difficult to doubt that the alliance is formal as well as real, 
for it was after M. Hanotaux had used the word, that the 
Czar in the most formal and honorific manner forwarded 
to the French President the Russian Order of St. Andrew, 
a decoration reserved for Princes, and that the Russian 
Squadron in Kiel fused itself with the French one, 
the Russian Admiral yielding to Admiral Ménard the 
momentary command of both. That, however, is no matter, 
while the French place their ships at Russian disposal, raise 
loans to facilitate the Czar’s projects in the Far East, 
and in every Court of Europe support his policy, even 
when, as in Constantinople, it is opposed to their tradi- 
tions. The amount of power, direct and visible power, 
thus secured to the Russian Court is almost stupefying. 
At this very moment the Japanese, in their hour of victory, 
though almost mad with baffled ambition, are receding 
before a Russian order, the conceited rulers of Pekin 
are giving up their financial independence to St. Peters- 
burg, the German Kaiser is seeking, — vainly we 
think, if we may judge by the wrath of his Press 
at recent Japanese incidents,—means of propitiating 
Nicholas II., and if the British Government is not 
regarding possible events in Egypt with something of 
trepidation, as well as earnestness, it is blind to the omens 
of the hour. 


Whether the young man whose hand is now on all these 
springs of power, is, or is not, equal to his unprecedented 
position, we are unable, of course, toaffirm. There isacon- 
spiracy of silence as to the Czar’s character which indicates, 
we presume, that neither his own great subjects nor the 
Embassies at St. Petersburg have quite made up their 
minds. There are reports that he inherits his father’s 
lofty conception of his position, with more than his 
father’s intelligence, and that he can do what his father 
could not, trust the men whom he considers competent to 
govern. Alexander III., alike from his incurable self- 
distrust, and from his strong conscientious feeling, watched 
and therefore alarmed all around him, and in the end, 
despairing of other aid, relied solely as he would 
himself have put it, upon God and Russia and himself. 
Nicholas II. is more like other Sovereigns, and believes 
in several counsellors, one of whom, M. de Witte, 
the Minister of Finance, is said to stand first in 
his confidence and regard. M. de Witte is clearly a man 
of resource and energy, with a passion for big plans like 
the Chinese loan, and the new monopolies described else- 
where, and he may be destined to become, in form or in 
reality, the Chancellor of Russia. We can vouch for none 
of the stories, but this much at least is past all cavil. 
The new Czar, whether he relies on the resources of his 
own mind—and remember, he springs from a House 
which, though tinged or even tainted with melancholy, 
has been a competent one—or on the advice of a trusted 
counsellor, acts like a man who does not waste himself in 
reverie, but can take large and quick decisions. Look at the 
reply to the Zemstvos, when they asked for more representa- 
tion. Look at the removal of General Gourko, and the great 
change made in the tone of Polish administration. Look 
at this sudden recoil in Finland, where the old policy of 
separateness and comparative liberty has superseded the 
recent policy of Russification. Look at the decision, 
reported by the Tokio correspondent of the Times on 
Thursday, to fight Japan rather than permit her even to 
begin building up a power upon the mainland of Man- 
churia. Look at the secrecy and rapidity with which this 
plot, for it was a plot, of the Chinese loan was carried out 
without warning or beat of drum. And, finally, look at the 
immense advance made towards an official recognition of the 
formidable alliance with France. Alexander III. always 
kept that in the shade, snubbed his French friends now and 
then, and probably hesitated to the day of his death be- 
tween his decision that the alliance was valuable, and his 
feeling that it was not for the first representative of 
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autccracy on earth to be on a fraternal footing with the 
newest great Republic. Nicholas II. makes the interest 
of his great country, or his own political interest, as it 
may be, at once supreme over the interest of his caste, and 
avows that France is his ally. 

We fear this change in St. Petersburg may yet 
become the first preoccupation of Great Britain. If 
the ally were other than France it might not matter 
so much, for Russian interests and English interests 
are not so incurably opposed as it has been, since 
the Crimean War, the custom to assume. The Czars 
would much rather partition Asia with us than fight 
for the Southern half, and have, as we believe, no 
wish to invade India, except to paralyse us, should we 
resist other and dearer projects of their own. If Nicholas I. 
had wanted India, he never would have offered us Egypt, 
through which we can reinforce India rapidly and at will. 
The fuss made about the desolate prairie called the 
Pamirs is due to the Asiatic Department, and not to 
the Sovereign; and a compromise with Russia might, 
under many circumstances, be not only possible, but 
easy. Russia, however, now desires to keep her ascend- 
ency over France, and that changes a great deal. Those 
who now rule France are almost as anxious to quarrel with 
Great Britain as with Germany, their idea being that we 
have jockeyed them in the race for Africa, and in particular, 
have obtained possession of Egypt by a gross breach of 
faith. They are almost passionately anxious to give 
England some great blow in return; and have for years 
directed their diplomacy towards inflicting annoyances 
which might induce Englishmen to think that Egypt was 
not worth keeping. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
France may ask, as her reward for the support she is 
affording to Russia in the Far East and in Constantinople, 
support in regard to Egypt; and that the Czar, though 
indifferent to Egypt, may think his French alliance and 
his future supremacy in Eastern Asia well worth the risk. 
In that case, the character of all his recent acts would seem 
to indicate that a decisive course would be pursued, that, in 
fact, a categorical demand would be addressed to the British 
Government to fix a date for the evacuation of Egypt. It 
would be impossible, in view of our obligations to the rest 
of Europe and to the Egyptians, and to our own position 
in the world, to accede to such a demand; and the position 
would then become one of great difficulty and even danger. 
It is not certain that the French people, though they are 
less hostile than their Government, would repudiate the 
idea of a war with England for what, they would be told, 
involved their honour, and the dominance of the Mediter- 
ranean, It is not certain that the Triple Alliance 
would regard such a struggle as anything but a just 
punishment on Great Britain for her selfish aloofness ; 
and it is not certain that even Italy, when it came to 
the push, would prefer our alliance to that of the German 
Powers. We might be left to struggle with France and 
Russia single-handed, and though, if we devoted to it our 
whole resources, we might come out of the contest vic- 
torious, we should have incurred vast expense, should 
have endured great social misery at home, owing to the 
arrest of trade; and should emerge decidedly poorer, and 
with the clock of improvement set back for half-a- 
century. It behoves us, therefore, to watch the “alliance” 
with the greatest care, to be ready at every point at which 
difficulty is possible—for how long, for example, could we 
feed Malta if we lost for six months the command of 
the Mediterranean ?—and to consider with open minds 
whether we can afford to continue a policy of isolation, 


‘or can consent to go on without a Government strong in 


a resolute Parliamentary majority. The crisis may not 
come, of course, affairs never quite taking the expected 
course ; but if it comes, we shall not, we may depend on it, 
have very much time given us for reflection. The French 
Government grows more and more bitter every month; 
and, as we have tried to show, something has occurred in 
St. Petersburg—it may be the accession of a new Czar, 
or it may be the development of a new statesman—which 
has given to counsels there a perfectly novel energy, 
originality, and decision. A strong Czar, whether strong 
in himself or his advisers, is a portentous figure; and this 
Czar, if he is strong, has for ally and instigator an 
embittered France, whose second object, at all events, is 
to reduce the consequence of Great Britain. There is in 
that fact, which is past question, at least matter for 
meditation. 





THE NEW ALLIANCE. 


2 age Duke of Devonshire, in announcing formally 
yesterday week the terms of the new Unionist 
Alliance, said very justly that it did not appear to him 
a matter of much importance what that alliance was to be 
called so long as the two Unionist parties were thoroughly 
agreed as to what it was really to be. If need were, he should 
not even shrink from “that terrible word, Coalition.” 
Still the word does carry with it unfortunate associations, 
and associations that are unfortunate, because, as we 
think, they would be misleading. Coalition Governments 
have usually been Governments of which the separate con- 
stituents have seemed to renounce their own essential prin- 
ciples in order to express their distrust of some third party ; 
for example, in the Government of all the talents, as it 
was called, the Government of Lord Aberdeen in 1852-55, 
the Peelites subordinated their habitual caution in foreign 
policy, to their desire to advance a Free-trade policy, and 
the Liberals subordinated their wish for Reform to their 
determination to prevent any return to Protection on 
the part of Mr. Disraeli. The Coalition was very 
unfortunate for the simple reason that the whole policy 
of the Government turned on the conduct of a war for 
which they were not prepared, and as to the legitimate 
objects of which they were profoundly divided. The 
Peelites wanted to minimise it, and would not go into 
it boldly. The War Minister was not well chosen for 
his work. The Foreign Minister cared a great deal more 
about checking the ambition of Russia and defending 
Turkey than he did about sparing the resources and 
defining clearly the policy of England; and, in short, the 
term Coalition turned out to mean a truce between 
ultimately irreconcilable tendencies for the purpose of 
keeping in office a number of men who, great as were 
their abilities, ought never to have attempted co-opera- 
tion on a great issue on which they differed so much. 
In fact, the object for which they had originally joined 
hands became, when the Crimean war broke out, quite sub- 
ordinate to very different objects on which they were not, 
and could not have been, at heart agreed, and on which the 
English people themselves were wholly in the dark, and 
could only follow leaders who did not themselves know 
where they wished to lead. Like most Coalitions, that 
Coalition came to grief, because the Ministers who composed 
it had no clear conception of what they must sacrifice in 
their own policy for the sake of the colleagues with whom 
they had consented to act, or what the common object had 
come to be, for the sake of obtaining which they had 
agreed to make a certain amount of political sacrifice. In 
fact, the defence of Free-trade, on which they were all 
united, had become quite secondary to the conduct of 
war, and on the true objects of the war they were not really 
united at all. 

It is to be hoped that no confusion of this kind is likely 
to intervene in the case of the Unionist alliance which is 
announced as the practical consequence of a considerable 
victory at the polls for the Unionist party, if that very 
probable result should take place. In the first place, the 
national integrity which is the great aim of both the allied 
parties of Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, gives them 
a common object even in case of war. For one of the 
distinctive features of the Home-rulers is that they treat 
national integrity as quite secondary to local ambitions, 
and that a considerable section, both of the Irish Home- 
rulers and of the Radicals, avow their dislike to anything 
like national expansion. The Irish party wish to belittle 
England, and the Radical party wish to revolutionise 
England so much, that they deprecate any policy which 
distracts attention from their revolutionary objects. If, 
then, a serious issue between this country and other 
countries should arise,—as we earnestly hope it will 
not,—the Unionist allies will at least be in perfect 
sympathy as to the general tendency of their aims, and 
that sympathy will be principally due to their dread of 
the disintegrating drift alike of the Irish Home-rulers 
and of the revolutionary Radicals, against whose policy 
they have agreed to co-operate. And in the next place, 
the experience of the last nine years has cleared up 
effectually the minds of both sections of the allies as to 
what they must give up for the sake of the hearty 
co-operation they desire, and has shown them on what 
general principles they can heartily combine their 
efforts. Nor is that all, the same experience has taught 
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each wing of the alliance that it will have plenty 
of popular support not only for pursuing these common 
objects, but even for resigning the special ends to which, 
but for that alliance, many of their party would have 
devoted themselves. The Conservatives, for instance, have 
discovered that the new constituencies have compelled 
them to modify very materially their old attitude of dis- 
trust towards working-class cries. The eagerness for some 
large measure impressing on the capitalists of the country 
that they must consider the welfare of the labourers at 
least as much as the profits of their own class, has pene- 
trated to the very heart of the most Conservative constitu- 
encies, and no Conservative Government could now stand 
which did not show the utmost sympathy with labour 
as well as the utmost steadiness in resisting reckless 
attacks on capital. Free education is as popular with 
Conservative as it is with Liberal constituencies, and the 
enforcing of employers’ liability towards their workmen is 
as little discredited in the great Conservative constituencies 
of the home counties and the suburbs of Liverpool or 
Bristol, as it is in Leeds or Bradford or Manchester. 
On the other hand there are plenty of genuinely Con- 
servative cries which are profoundly popular in the most 
democratic constituencies, The determination not to let 
the country and nation be broken up into little bits just 
because the little bits prefer to have their own way, and 
not to conform to the nation’s will,—the determination to 
keep in friendly relations with our Colonies and kindred 
over the seas,—the determination to keep a powerful de- 
fensive Navy and an effective and easily mobilised, though 
modest Army, with all the best and newest material of 
war,—all these are cries not less dear to the democracy 
of England, perhaps even dearer, than they are to the 
richer classes, 

What the two allies must sedulously avoid, is any 
attempt to overrule each others’ action on subjects near to 
the heart of either. The Liberal and Radical Unionists 
for instance, must resign altogether their dislike to such 
institutions as the great Established Church of either 
England or Scotland, and give up any other needless 
attempt to alter the traditional institutions of the United 
Kingdom. If any attempt is made to get rid of the con- 
stitutional anomalies of the House of Lords, then Liberals 
and Radicals must consult most carefully the bias of their 
Conservative allies, and must avoid sedulously the kind 
of changes which their iconoclastic traditions might have 
suggested. On the other hand, the Conservatives will do 
well to take counsel with their own most progressive con- 
stituencies on any popular proposal which the Liberal 
Unionists may propose. Conservatism has changed its 
very essence since the rural constituencies have been so 
much enlarged, and it will not do for Conservatives now 
to resist all change, but only such changes as offend 
the genius of what we may fairly call popular traditions. 
There are sympathies with our old institutions, with the 
Monarchy, with the Church, even with the aristocracy, 
that lie deep in the hearts of the people, and against 
sympathies of this kind there should be no wanton 
aggression. On the other hand, against the prepossessions 
of capitalists, simply as capitalists, or of privilege, simply 
as privilege, there may well be innovations which will 
carry the people with them, and against reforms of this 
kind, unless it be a question of plain justice, it would 
be very unwise for Conservatives to wage war. We are 
sure that these simple rules will be observed by both the 
parties to the alliance, and that the next Government, if 
it be a Unionist Government, will be as steady and strong 
as that of 1886-1892, and probably far more confident, 
because the clear responsibility of both parties for its 
policy will be far better understood. 





MONOPOLIES AND REVENUE. 


HERE is a trouble in all Treasuries, except, perhaps, 
our own, which may, and we incline to think will, 
produce great economic consequences. The Governments 
are at their wits’ end not for money, for they can still 
borrow, but for new and acceptable sources of revenue. 
They can get no more out of indirect taxation—that is to 
say, taxation on imports; they are afraid to raise their 
excise-duties much, for fear of excessive unpopularity ; 
and they shrink back with a dread, which in England we 
scarcely understand, from Income-taxes,—the truth being 





that the Continental mind, habituated to regard the State 
as hostile, does not seriously condemn false returns in- 
tended to mitigate taxation. Self-assessment is therefore 
pronounced impossible, while assessment by officials is 
condemned as an instrument of oppression, liable to be 
rendered innocuous only by widely diffused corruption. The 
whole system of Government on the Continent, remember, 
depends upon the existence of an army of small officials, 
who are everywhere, and who interfere with everything, 
and who are of necessity wretchedly paid. Their pay, in 
truth, is rather in consideration than in coin, and the 
temptation of a cheque is to them enormous. At the 
same time, the Governments are most anxious for more 
money to spend. They have perfected their system of 
conscription, but they would like greatly to perfect their 
system of supply, to keep closer step with the advances of 
destructive science—there is a new rifle, for instance, 
just invented which may cost each Government three 
millions—to enlarge their fleets, which are starved for 
want of money, and to reduce the time of mobilisation 
to three days,—a most expensive arrangement. Then 
too, to do them justice, they sincerely desire more of the 
paraphernalia of civilisation, light village railways, with 
good bridges, telephones everywhere, sanitary school- 
houses in every commune—which are frightfully costly— 
grand municipal buildings—which must be aided, if only 
by loans—new Universities, and in many regions new 
public buildings. In fact, like good owners of broad 
estates, they want to improve and, at the same time, to be 
popular with their tenants. They desire, too, naturally, 
to do all these things with some rapidity, for though a 
plan which takes thirty years to work out may a 
capital plan, it does not greatly attract a King who is past 
fifty, a President with a seven years’ lease, a Chancellor 
who only dreams of facing two or three Parliaments, 
or a Minister who may be defeated at any hour. Finally, 
all the Administrations in Europe outside Great Britain, 
including, we see reason to believe, that of Russia, are 
greatly harassed by the new revolt of the producers against 
the consumers ; and their demand, that, as they are being 
ruined, they shall be “protected” by laws which raise 
prices on the poor, or “encouraged” by bounties which 
exhaust the Treasury. The latter is the system which, 
if the money can be found, will be adopted, as it 
already has been in respect to the growth of beetroot. 
The Governments, therefore, look round anxiously for 
fresh sources cf supply, and listen to new suggestions 
with a readiness that is quite novel. Of these suggestions, 
which are infinite, and some of them ridiculous from their 
inadequacy, like the “ Rank-tax” of Denmark, which 
would make every “De” and “Von” pay, as we do for 
armorial bearings, and the “ Bachelor-tax,” so often dis- 
cussed in France, and the tax on servants recently pro- 
posed in a Ministerial Budget, the one which has the best 
prospect is to extend the area of State monopolies. The 
Government of France has done this already, having 
become sole manufacturer of matches, and is said to be 
gravely considering whether it could not go much further 
by monopolising the sale of spirits, of tea and coffee, of all 
drugs like the opiates, and even of the articles which in 
England we define as condiments,—pepper, mustard, and 
the few spices which remain in demand. The largest 
single party in Germany, again, wants to go further still, 
and combine at once Protection and the bounty system by 
making the State sole importer of edibles, thus regulating 
the prices of bread and meat, and distributing the profit 
in different forms of aid to the distressed agrarians, In 
Russia, again, M. de Witte, the energetic Minister 
of Finance, of whom we say something elsewhere, 
has already, it is asserted, commenced tentatively a 
great extension of monopolies. According to information 
which has reached the Daily News, he has already absorbed 
nearly all the railways in the country, and is trying the 
probably most profitable scheme of large reductions in fares 
and rates for the portage of goods; he has accumulated 
immense stocks of grain, purchasing all the surplus 
produced, and will soon be master of the export trade; he 
intends to be the monopolist of wine, sugar, and imported 
spirits—spirits locally made are already a monopoly in 
Russia—and, finally, he proposes to be the grand middle- 
man for the sale everywhere of coal,—a plan already 
announced, and the depots formed on the Baltic and the 
Black Sea, and in the great centres of the interior. M. de 
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trade in these articles ; but as preferences are given on the 
railways to Government goods, as all imports pass through 
Government establishments, and as the Government is a 
capitalist who can accept 10 pe cent. as sufficient profit, 
private competition by men who look for 30 per cent., and 
cannot live without 20 per cent., speedily becomes im- 
possible, 

It is more than probable that there is a good deal of 
“ previousness,” as the slang now runs, in all these state- 
ments, the Governments concerned having rather con- 
sidered than accepted many of the propositions; but we have 
noticed for some time past a kind of hesitation in the rejec- 
tion of plans for creating monopolies, which have in their 
favour an influence other than that. of Treasury necessities. 
Taxation through monopoly does not meet on the Continent 
with the resistance it would encounter here, while it is sup- 
ported in a rather singular way by the opinion of great 
sections of the people. All men who are tinged in any 
degree with Socialist opinions, believe that the State 
ought to take many branches of industry entirely into its 
own hands, and use the profits so obtained in reduction of 
taxes which press on the poor. If, therefore, a Govern- 
ment proposes, say to monopolise coal, the Socialists are 
not irritated, while the better class is pleased at the 
relief from a threatened Income-tax, and the peasantry, 
who are not rich, and not Socialist, hope tht 
they may secure from the resulting revenue some re- 
lief for their “distressed” condition. Active resist- 
ance is, therefore, confined to the traders in the 
article absorbed ; and on the Continent the only traders 
who can defeat Governments are the traders in money. 
The dealers in foreign corn or in spirits or in spices have 
no control of any voting class, and no means of exciting 
so much as a riot, not to mention insurrection, in any 
important locality. The Governments, therefore, in re- 
sorting to this form of taxation, would be rather popular 
than unpopular with the masses and the upper class, while 
it is by no means certain that they would seriously injure 
the community. Some commercial careers would be clesed, 
but they would not be many, for the modern tendency 
of all business is to concentrate itself in few hands, while 
the work of distribution would go on as before, though in a 
somewhat different way. The tobacco monopoly of the 
French Government, for example, kills out alike the 
great importers of cheap tobacco, and the independent 
shops at which tobacco used to be sold, but the profit 
made is distributed by the State as much as if the 
great importers had made it, while the distributors 
of tobacco are nearly as numerous, and are actually a 
better class, being selected, in theory at all events, 
for their services to the community. The people who 
consume get their tobacco even cheaper than before, and 
the principal evil to be set against the financial gain is 
that the tobacco is bad. Owing partly to the absence of 
competition, partly to the greediness of the Treasury, and 
partly to some preferences shown to Colonies, the tobacco 
sold in France is inferior stuff even for its price; but we 
do not know that this result matters much to the nation. 
The tobacco sold is not poisonous, and it is not an object 
with hygeists to cultivate and extend the taste for good 
tobacco. The result of a monopoly of spirits might 
be much worse, for profit is largest on the sale of 
raw spirits, and raw spirits are exceedingly unhealthy, 
while it has been found in Russia that as the Government 
is seeking profit, its agents promote consumption even more 
than the private dealers do. That is bad; but that could 
be prevented by the Chambers, and is prevented, we 
imagine, in Sweden, where, however, the object of the 
Gothenburg system is not profit. In any case, the economic 
result of the system, apart from the hygienic, is not bad 
enough to frighten the community, or induce a Government 
to resist the immense financial temptations offered by the 
scheme. They will say that they confine their monopolies 
either to injurious luxuries or to imports which are 
ruining the class that produces armies; and as we 
have pointed out, they will be applauded rather than 
resisted by the majority. State needs and the Socialist 
idea will be for once in accord about an experiment, and 
unless we are greatly mistaken as to the coming require- 
nients of the European Treasuries, it stands every chance 
of being fairly tried. 

There is not much danger or hope of any project of the 
kind in England, where the very word “ monopoly ” rouses 
exasperation, and where we cannot bring ourselves to allow 





the prisons to be made self-supporting ; but if ever there 
is a cry for economy in this country, we may see some 
large extensions made in the functions of the State 
as trader for the sake of revenue. No one here is opposed 
in principle to the State regulating the means of com- 
munication, and we feel by no means sure that the idea 
over which Mr. Gladstone hovered years ago will never be 
carried out. An unrivalled opportunity of buying the 
railways cheap was suffered to pass then; but what with 
low rates for goods, workmen’s trains, and an incessant 
rise in the value of skilled labour, the opportunity may 
come round again, while the slow decline in the rate of 
interest may in a very few years enable the State to raise 
enormous sums without unendurable risk. Moreover, 
there are businesses other than railways in which the 
State as trader has enormous advantages, and on which 
the principle of not competing with private enterprise has 
already been given up. We shall have to revise the Poor-law 
one day, and whenever we do, there will be inquiry whether 
the State, which cannot fail, would not be the best insurer 
both against death and fire, a business which, if both 
insurances were made universal and compulsory, might be 
expected to yield a gigantic revenue. That is a dream, of 
course, and to many economists it will seem a wild one; 
but it is in that direction that official opinion on the Con- 
tinent is now marching, and all Continental ideas are 
sooner or later at least considered here. We are all 
Englishmen, no doubt, and therefore impervious to 
suggestions; but it is curious, when we go to the Colonies 
or India, how receptive we become. The nationalisation 
of insurance is a smaller thing by far than the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, and that is the principle in reality on 
which Rhodesia, like India, is to be administered and taxed. 





CROMWELL. 


SB hegeces's the practice of commemorating great men by 
public statues is a wholly mistaken one, most 
assuredly the capital should contain a statue of the Lord 
Protector of the Liberties of England. Cromwell’s fame 
and glory cannot of course be added to by brass or 
marble; but if the work of the sculptor is to call to us 
from squares and streets to hold in remembrance the 
mighty dead, Cromwell should not be left unheard and 
neglected. The man was not only so great in himself, 
but so essentially an Englishman. It is true that in 
Ireland he allowed the zeal of fanaticism to master his 
better nature, and that his career was stained by the 
massacre of Drogheda. Again, his share in the execution 
of the King must be deplored as a blunder in statesman- 
ship. But though Cromwell was not perfect, he at his 
best represented the noblest ideals of our race. If 
not in him, we know not where to find personified the 
Englishman’s ideal of strength and moderation, courage 
and religious feeling, and of that resoluteness, both in 
pride and humility, which makes men knowers of their 
own minds. On every side of him the typical English- 
man emerges, the Englishman of compromises and 
common-sense, the Englishman at once practical and 
illogical, who is yet pervaded with a certain ideality and 
a striving after higher things which seem the very 
negation of the superficial part of his character,—the 
religious temper in the midst of worldly cares. Crom- 
well’s statesmanship shows the English standpoint in 
politics with all its virtues and defects. He is always a little 
too much inclined to be opportunist, and to think an accom- 
modation may be made between ideas, however hostile and 
divergent. In the wonderful debates preserved for us in 
the “Clarke Papers,” recently solaaan in these columns, 
we are able to come extraordinarily close to Cromwell as a 
politician. We see him for ever trying to keep together the 
body in which he was sitting—the Council of the Army—to 
produce solidarity, and to prevent a centrifugal action. His 
attitude is always that of the typical good chairman of a 
Committee,—“ Don’t you think, gentlemen, that by a very 
little concession on each side, we could all agree on what 
ought to be done?” But at the same time there are very 
definite limits to Cromwell’s opportunism. When the one 
or two great principles in which he believes are touched, he 
becomes like iron. Again, if he considers that the welfare 
of the nation, as a whole, is endangered, and that patriotism 
requires such and such a thing to be done or left undone, 
there is no moving him. Very typical again was Crom- 
well’s attitude on the question of law and order. Though 
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he loved liberty, he hated anarchy ; and most characteristi- 
cally thought and spoke of himself as the constable set 
to keep the peace in the parish of England. That is the 
Englishman all the world over. Let an Englishman get 
to the top, no matter where, from China to Peru, and 
his prime care will be to organise an efficient administra- 
tion of law and order. Look, too, at Cromwell’s treatment 
of the Socialists, Anabaptists,and Fifth Monarchy men. As 
long as they only talked he allowed them the utmost liberty, 
but when they tried to start the millennium by digging on 
somebody else’s land, and infringing the legal rights of the 
commoners of Thames Ditton in a portion of the waste 
of the manor called St. George’s Hill, he soon let them 
know that England was not going to be turned upside 
down in order to try whether communism was a possible 
state of society. He, in fact, treated Socialism just as the 
plain man picked out of the next omnibus would treat it 
now. When it was in the air it had as good right to exist 
as any other theory. When it became a form of riot, it 
was to be put down, not vindictively, but still with the 
necessary firmness. Certain Englishmen have been grossly 
intolerant; but at heart the nation has, we believe, always 
been tolerant,—anxious, that is, not to limit the action of 
the human mind, or to constrain the conscience. Here 
Cromwell was prophetically typical. He first put into a 
tangible shape England’s ideal of religious liberty,—an 
ideal slowly and painfully, but resolutely pursued since his 
time. Nothing could be better put than his words on 
toleration :—“ Every sect saith: Oh, give me_ liberty. 
But give him it, and, to his power, he will not yield it to 
anybody else. Liberty of conscience is a natural right; 
and he that would have it, ought to give it.” On another 
occasion he says, even more definitely, “I desire from my 
heart—I have prayed for it—I have waited for the day to 
see union and right understanding between the godly 
people,—Scots, English, Jews, Gentiles, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Anabaptists, and all.” Were we to give 
all Cromwell’s utterances on the subject of toleration, we 
should fill our columns. We will, however, add one more 
example. “I meddle not,” he says, “with any man’s 
conscience. .... . As for the people, what thoughts they 
have in matters of religion in their own breasts, I cannot 
reach, but shall think it my duty, if they walk honestly and 
peaceably, not to cause them in the least to suffer for the 
same.” In the matter of law-reform Cromwell showed him- 
self extraordinarily English. He hated the rigmaroles and 
the common forms of the lawyers, and resented a great deal 
of our system of jurisprudence as pure barbarism. His 
feeling in favour of reform did not, however, induce him to 
make a clean sweep like a French Jacobin, and to match the 
pedantries of abuse with the pedantries of innovation. 
Instead, he made his changes in the most conservative 
spirit, and never sacrificed the old unless he was sure that 
the new was better. It is curious to note how there 
swelled within him the fierce sense of indignation which 
two hundred years later swept away the old penal code 
and no longer made hanging the commonest punishment 
of crime. Here are his actual words :—“ The truth of it 
is, There are wicked and abominable Laws, which it will 
be in your power to alter. To hang a man for Six-and- 
eight-pence, and I know not what; to hang for a trifle, 
and acquit murder,—is in the ministration of the Law, 
through the ill-framing of it. I have known in my 
experience abominable murders acquitted. And to see 
men lose their lives for petty matters: this is a thing 
God will reckon for.’ Englishmen, as a whole, do not 
find the military spirit very congenial to them. They are 
a little fretted by the sense of instant obedience which the 
soldier carries with him. But Cromwell managed so to be 
a soldier as not to forget he was a citizen. Great General 
as he was, and proud of his calling and of his men as he 
was also, he never offended the nation by even the faintest 
touch of “the strut en militaire.” Though he gained 
power by the sword, and in effect held rule by the sword, 
he stood before the nation far more as a God-fearing 
country gentleman than as a man of war. In his bear- 
ing towards foreign nations, Cromwell again exactly took 
up the attitude which the nation wanted and appreciated, 
—the typically English attitude. He did not try to play 
the part of a Gustavus Adolphus or a Charles XII. or a 
Napoleon, or to conquer and subdue any of the Powers 
of Europe. He was content with making England feared 
and respected on the Continent, and with laying the 
foundations of Empire in the New World. He made 
England “ signify somewhat.” 





In minor matters Cromwell was no less the quintessence 
of English manhood. Take his attitude towards art and 
music and literature. He was, like the nation as a whole, 
not very sensitive to the sense of beauty and refinement, 
but he could feel and give their proper value to the really 
great works of art. It was through his influence that the 
Commonwealth, though pressed sorely indeed for money, 
did not sell either the cartoons of Raphael or Mantegna’s 
“Triumph of Cesar.” The fanatical Puritan would have 
condemned the cartoons as idolatrous and the Mantegnas 
as frivolous toys. Not so Cromwell. He saw the value 
and importance of these noble monuments of art. To 
music he was devoted ; and though, curiously enough, he 
says little about literature in his letters or speeches, it is 
pretty clear that he was well read. In the matter of 
ceremonial, he was very English. He does not seem to 
have cared for luxury or personal splendour in the least ; 
but when the occasion demanded a great ceremonial, he 
took care that it should be unrivalled in magnificence. 
When Cromwell went in state, surrounded by his life- 
guards, he outshone in stateliness and grandeur all the 
Monarchs of Europe. The English people have not long 
memories in history, but in a certain way they are 
strongly touched by past events. They always remember 
the Black Prince and Queen Elizabeth as national heroes. 
Strangely enough, both these great historical figures were, 
we know, held in loving remembrance by Cromwell. When 
he was at Canterbury, it is said that one of his first acts 
was to put a guard over the tomb of the great knight who 
upheld the fame of England over sea. Again, in one 
of his speeches a note of passionate patriotism comes into 
Cromwell’s voice when he speaks of Elizabeth “as that 
great Queen of happy memory, for so I must call her.” 
It was the republican fashion not to use the conventional 
phrase of “happy memory,” but all such pedantry 
must give way to the renown of the great Sovereign 
who repelled the Armada. It may be a fancy, but it 
is worth noting, that Cromwell in instituting, as he 
undoubtedly did, the plan of burying our great soldiers 
and sailors and statesmen in Westminster Abbey—he 
buried there Ireton, Blake, and Bradshaw—gave ex- 
pression to the strong English sentiment which exists as 
to the place of sepulture. He saw prophetically how great 
an inducement to high deeds was Nelson’s exclamation, 
“A peerage or Westminster Abbey.” Lastly, Cromwell 
is so typically English, because he was essentially what 
we mean by an English gentleman ; and an English gentle- 
man is what every Englishman, rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, desires to be. No one who reads his letters and 
speeches can doubt that for a moment. Consider the follow- 
ing words in which he described himself to his Parliament, 
and showed his natural pride in being able to call himself 
an English gentleman :—“I was by birth a gentleman, 
living neither in any considerable height nor yet in 
obscurity. I have been called to several employments in 
the Nation—to serve in Parliament, and others—and, not 
to be tedious, I did endeavour to discharge the duty of an 
honest man in those services, to God and His People’s 
interest, and to the Commonwealth, having, when time 
was, a competent acceptation in the hearts of men, and 
some evidences thereof.” But the character of a gentle- 
man went deeper with Cromwell. It may be difficult to 
define the meaning of the phrase, “an English gentleman,” 
when used in the highest sense, but no one will doubt 
that he was an English gentleman who wrote the beautiful 
letter which told Colonel Valentine Walton of the death 
of his eldest son. They are words which may well stand 
at the end of any attempt to show what manner of man 
was Cromwell :—“ Sir, God hath taken away your eldest 
son by acannon shot. It broke his leg. We were neces- 
sitated to have it cut off, whereof he died. Sir, you know 
my own trials this way; but the Lord supported me with 
this, That the Lord took him into the happiness we all 
pant for, and live for. There is your precious child, full 
of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any more. He was 
a gallant young man, exceedingly gracious. God give you 
His comfort...... You may do all things by the strength 
of Christ. Seek that, and you shall easily bear your trial. 
Let this public mercy to the Church of God make you 
forget your private sorrow. The Lord be your strength.” 
The free and gentle spirit of him who is born a true 
knight shows itself nowhere more clearly than in the 
offering of consolation to the afflicted. The vain, the 
foolish, the pompous, the insincere, the boorish, exhibit 
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themselves in their true colours when they have to write 
such a letter as that we have just quoted. The true 
gentleman alone is able to speak heart to heart to, and to 
restrain and purify the grief of his friend. 





SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Pr gpa tig Lord Salisbury’s speech at the annual 
meeting of the National Society is more than a 
week old, it is worth returning to both for the importance 
of its subject, and for the interest of the speaker’s 
handling of it. Lord Salisbury is t»0 near the responsi- 
bilities of office to make it likely that he would give an 
unqualified blessing to the Archbishops’ or any other 
Education Bill. But the criticisms he contributed were 
valuable because they are sure to be made sooner or later, 
and so had better be made at once. The supporters of 
voluntary schools are only at the beginning of what will 
probably be a prolonged struggle. We believe that 
success depends on themselves, but however well they 
fight they will not win in a single battle or in one 
campaign. They will be exposed to far less discourage- 
ment if they have surveyed the ground and counted the 
cost beforehand, if they have weighed and measured what 
is demanded of them and given each part of their work 
its proper share of their attention. It is just this that 
Lord Salisbury’s speech will help them to do, and in the 
interest of the same cause it may be worth while to go 
over two of his points once more. 

The first is especially necessary to insist on at this 
moment. Great as the liberality of the friends of volun- 
tary schools has been in the past, it must be equally 
great in the future. For the time the thoughts of 
Churchmen and of Roman Catholics are rightly turned 
to the best means of getting further help from the 
State for the maintenance of their schools. It is indis- 
pensable indeed that they should get it, since without 
it there is no obvious prospect before them save that of 
partial extinction. But when people are trying their 
hardest to get money from others, they may be tempted to 
forget the necessity of providing it themselves. In the 
present case that necessity is specially great because 
the principal motive that the State will have for in- 
creasing its contributions to voluntary schools will be 
that, by so doing, it will get more for its money than 
by spending the same sum on building schools of its own. 
Let us suppose that a hundred new schools have to be 
provided. Is it cheaper to build them all at the public 
expense, or to build twenty-five at the public expense, 
and to pay two-thirds of the cost of the remaining 
seventy-five? The answer is too obvious to need stating; 
but the whole philosophy of State aid to voluntary 
schools is contained in it. There is a large sum of money 
on which the State can draw if it is willing to spend 
liberally of its own money in the process. Clearly, the 
willingness of the State to spend liberally of its own 
money will be determined in the long-run by the amount 
of money which this liberality will unlock. Supposing, to 
take an extreme case, that whenever a new school is 
wanted, somebody was willing to build the school out of 
his own pocket on condition of the State undertaking to 
maintain it, would it be cheaper for the State to accept 
his offer or to insist on paying the whole cost itself? 
Here again the answer is obvious; but obvious as it is, it 
is not always understood. When voluntary schools ask 
for State aid, the request is constantly treated, even by 
those who ought to know, better, as a piece of sheer 
impudence. You want, it is said, to teach your own religion 
at our expense; whereas what the request really means, 
is that the supporters of voluntary schools are willing 
to bear part of the cost of secular education in order to be 
in a position to teach their own religion in the same build- 
ing, and by the same teachers. But the continuance of this 
arrangement depends on the continuance of this readiness 
to provide money to meet the State contribution; and 
there is some danger lest Churchmen, in their just eager- 
ness to increase the State contribution, should forget the 
corresponding need of maintaining the contributions from 
private sources. The £38,000,000 that they have spent 
in this way in the last eighty years, must be an earnest of 
what they are prepared to spend in the next eighty. There 
,- isa real community of interest between the State and the 
supporters of voluntary schools, and it only needs common- 





sense and absence of prejudice to make this community of 
interest equally appreciated by both parties. The State 
wishes to see all children properly educated. The volun- 
taryists wish this education to be religious; and in order 
to secure this end, they are willing to bear, say, a third of 
the total cost. On the one hand, therefore, the State has 
simply to determine whether it will find the whole of every 
guinea wanted, or allow the voluntaryists certain advantages 
in return for their contributing 7s. out of every guinea. 
On the other hand, the voluntarists have to determine 
whether their zeal for religious education is active enough 
to provide this 7s. Both sides of the conditional contract 
are equally important, because if the State will not give 
more to voluntary schools than it gives now, they cannot 
goon; while if the subscriptions to voluntary schools fall 
off, the State will certainly not increase its contribution 
towards their support. 

Lord Salisbury’s second point is that Churchmen ought 
not to forget that they have a second string to their 
bow,—not, indeed, a string which has been of much value 
in the past, but one which may gain unexpected strength 
and usefulness in the future. “It is your business,” he 
said, “to capture the Board-schools ; to capture them, in 
the first instance, under the existing law; and then to 
capture them under a better law which shall place you 
under no religious disability.” The history of the existing 
law, and of the religious disability under which in 
practice it places Churchmen, and, indeed, persons 
of any definite religion, was very well given by Lord 
Salisbury. Everywhere, except in England, one of 
two ways of meeting the difficulty of divided religions 
has been adopted. One way is to banish religion 
from the school. This is the secular system, and 
it has been adopted in France and in some English 
colonies. The other is to group and classify the children of 
each religion in schools in which that religion is taught. 
This is the system which has been adopted in England in 
the case of voluntary schools, and there would have 
been no difficulty in applying it to the Board-schools 
established under the Act of 1870. All that was required 
for the purpose was a clause leaving School Boards free to 
decide whether the schools under their control should be 
Church, or Nonconformist, or secular schools. Then, as 
very few School Boards would have cared to set up secular 
schools, the religious instruction in Board-schools would 
have taken the religious colour of the locality in which 
the schools were placed. The majority of the parents 
would have got the religious teaching they preferred ; 
the minority would have availed themselves, as they 
do now, of the protection afforded by the Conscience 
Clause. The Nonconformists, however, were too reso- 
lutely opposed to this scheme to admit of its being carried 
through by a Liberal Government, and the difficulty 
was in the end got over by the invention of the Cowper- 
Temple Clause. This famous expedient has been called a 
compromise, but, as Lord Salisbury says, with equal truth 
and humour, “a compromise is something where each party 
gives up something,” whereas the Cowper-Temple Clause 
“was really an ambiguity where each party secretly 
believed it had got an advantage for itself.” The Non- 
conformists thought that by forbidding the use of dis- 
tinctive religious formularies they had forbidden the 
teaching of distinctive religious doctrines. The Church 
party thought that by limiting the prohibition to the use 
of distinctive formularies they had averted the prohibition 
of distinctive doctrines. It was again and again pointed 
out, while the clause was under discussion, that it would 
not hinder a School-Board from having transubstantiation 
taught in its schools, provided that the teaching was not 
given in the exact words used in the Tridentine Catechism. 
But though each party thought that in accepting the clause 
they had got the better of the other, the real victory re- 
mained with the Nonconformists. Partly through their 
own skill and activity, and still more through the supine- 
ness and indifference of Churchmen, a compromise was 
generally adopted by which the authorised religious teach- 
ing in the great majority of Board-schools became not, 
indeed, specifically Nonconformist, but such as nearly every 
Nonconformist was content to accept as sufficient. If 
Churchmen had ‘had their wits about them, and had 
cared enough about their own distinctive religion to 
insist upon its being taught in the schools of every 
School Board in which they held a majority of 
seats, such compromises as that of which we heard 
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so much last November would have been unknown, 
except in districts in which Nonconformists outnumbered 
Churchmen. Wherever the proportions were reversed, 
Churchmen would have elected the School Boards, have 
appointed the teachers, and have provided for the teaching 
of the distinctive doctrines of the Church. The only dis- 
ability imposed on them would have related to the parti- 
cular words in which these doctrines were expressed. The 
substance of the Church Catechism would have been 
taught in these Board-schools, but it would not have been 
taught in the words of the Church Catechism. 

Lord Salisbury does not advise Churchmen to iry this 
experiment now, and certainly we do not. The time for 
venturing upon it has passed away. The opposite 
meaning has been so universally imposed upon the Cowper- 
Temple Clause, that the attempt to give it the meaning 
which it was originally made capable of bearing would now 
be held to savour of hair-splitting. Lord Salisbury’s 
advice is to get the law made better, by which he probably 
means the repeal of the Cowper-Temple Clause. With 
this out of the way, two improvements would be possible. 
The mere repeal of the clause would enable each School 
Board to give such distinctive teaching as it thought fit 
in its own schools, and, if it chose, to give Church teaching 
in some of them, Nonconformist teaching in others, and 
Roman Catholic teaching in others. Or it might be found 
better to work Board-schools on the creed-register plan, 
and to give the children religious instruction in their 
several creeds by teachers of their own denomination. 
Neither of these plans would completely remove the need 
for voluntary schools, nor would it be desirable wholly to 
remove it. They have special advantages, and within 
moderate limits the rivalry between them and Board- 
schools is good for both. But with these plans in 
operation the need for voluntary schools would be less 
urgent, and might, consequently, be met in a more thorough 
and satisfactory way. 








SYMPATHY IN SUICIDE. 

ERTAINLY this is an age in which the imagination 
plays greater tricks with the sentiments of man than 

any of which we have ever read. That men should seek 
sympathy in worship, sympathy in the agitation for their 
just rights, sympathy in benevolence, sympathy in all generous 
undertakings, sympathy in works of pity, sympathy even in 
suffering, and sympathy under terror, seems natural enough, 
That we should desire to have others adding their stream of 
energy to our own where the object is either to relieve the 
pangs of misery or to soften the bitterness of fear, we can 
understand. That which unmans us in solitude, often rather 
stimulates us in society. That is the great secret of dis- 
cipline, as well as of conspiracy for dangerous revolt. But 
that our American cousins should have even conceived the 
possibility of craving sympathy for suicide, whether the 
story telegraphed on Monday from New York of a society 
for encouraging suicide be true in its details or not, is almost 
as singular as if they had conceived the idea of establishing 
a misanthropic society for encouraging mutual hatred. One 
cannot easily imagine a quainter subject for the exercise of 
sympathy than that of stimulating each other to forego 
sympathy altogether; for we may fairly assume, we suppose, 
that no one who believes in either God or immortality could 
deliberately form the purpose of defying him by refusing to 
bear the pangs which he inflicts, or rushing into new and un- 
known and possibly even much more painful relations with our 
fellow-creatures out of which it may be impossible again to 
escape. It is only those who hold firmly that death ends all, 
who can well prefer it to a state of suffering which might 
chance to be doubled or multiplied indefinitely, if it should 
turn out that death does not end all, but only begins 
new and more durable forms of suffering. But to those 
who do firmly believe that death ends all (a belief which 
must be due rather to the torpor or lack of imagination 
than to its vivacity), there is something very strange in 
calling upon the magic of sympathy for its aid in 
putting a final end to the opportunity of sympathy. We 
could almost as easily imagine a special Society for pro- 
moting misanthropy. ‘ Let us avail ourselves of the craving 
for love to produce hate’ is hardly a less reasonable ex- 
hortation than ‘Let us avail ourselves of the craving for 
society to stimulate us to put off all social ties, and plunge 





naked into nothingness,’ Yet unless the story be wholly a 
fabrication, which was telegraphed on Monday from New 
York, the Suicide Club must really have been either founded, 
or at all events imagined, for the very purpose of helping 
people to abjure club life, nay all associated life, altogether. 
We could much more easily conceive people either fleeing into. 
solitude, that they might learn to love society, or joining a 
society that they might learn to love solitude,—both of which 
courses of conduct might be in a sense perfectly rational, . 
and indeed effectual,—than stimulating themselves by the 
enjoyment of sympathy to put a final term to the possi- 
bility of sympathy. The more comfortable you make your. 
self by the fire, the more keenly you dread the cold. The 
cooler the shade you can find in summer heats, the more 
you dread the burning sun. But a Suicide Society, if indeed 
such a society exists, proposes by the contagion of sympathy 
to nerve you to the leap into a renunciation of all possible 
intercourse with your fellow-men for ever. That hardly 
seems a very reasonable precedure. 


We could, of course, understand the state of mind which 
made it easier for one who had lived upon the love of any 
particular friend to commit suicide when that friend had 
taken the leap first. But that would not need a society. 
Even Coleridge, who was, as we had supposed, a sincere 
Christian, says in his letters that but for his children, he 
would not hesitate to put an end to his pains by a Roman 
death, which of course means suicide; and in him this would 
only have been consistent with a belief that God has really 
left us free to put off life at our own discretion, and to refuse 
to bear any longer the suffering which his Providence had 
inflicted,—which seems to us very like a disbelief in any specific 
Providence over death. But however difficult it may be to 
reconcile that view with Christ’s teaching that the very hairs 
of our heads are numbered, and that not even a sparrow falls 
to the ground without God’s will, there is no difficulty at all 
in understanding how the chief object of life may be so closely 
wrapped up with the cultivation of some one or more affee- 
tions, that when they are no longer at work, the natural end 
of life seems attained. But nothing can be less like the mad 
inspiration of this kind of despair than a Suicide Club which 
deliberately invites dependence on a general stock of sympathy 
to help you in stripping off all sympathy. We suppose that 
the idea of such a club must be something of this kind:— 
‘There is a generally diffused idea that suicide is cowardly 
and unholy. This idea throws discredit on those who contem- 
plate it, and commit it. So let us in our last moments seek 
the shelter of sympathy with the few who do not take this view. 
Perhaps that may give us strength to commit it, by diminish- 
ing that sense of complete alienation from our brother-men 
which would otherwise make us shiver on the brink, and 
fear to launch away.’ That is an intelligible state of mind 
as far as it goes. But we wonder that men and women 
who are so sensitive to the general disapprobation of others, 
do not fear that by allowing themselves to form closer ties 
with those who agree with them, they may not increase their 
own reluctance to dissolve these ties when, but for having 
formed them, they would have been ready to die. And farther, 
what we cannot at all understand is the necessity which seems - 
to be conceived as of the very essence of the Club for fixing 
a date at which some one member of it shall take the plunge 
unless he would incur the contempt of its other members: 
Surely the logic of such a Club, if such a Club there is, 
should be to dissipate the atmosphere of disapprobation which 
surrounds suicide, but not to insist on suicide as a positive 
duty. How can it be a duty if the excuse,—or, if they prefer 
to call it so, the justification of it,—is the intolerable pain of 
living? Supposing the effect of associating with those who 
do not think suicide wrong is to make it more tolerable to 
live, why should they insist on acting as if it were all the more 
of a duty to die? There is something peculiarly illogical in 
trying by the help of one and the same Society to help each 
other to die more easily,—if they find life unendurable,— 
and yet to insist on setting the example of death, even if- 
they find life quite endurable. Is it because life has become 
endurable that they seek to make it unendurable again by 
agreeing to forfeit each others’ respect if they do not abandon 
it? If so, that is admitting that there is some higher duty 
than mere personal caprice in the matter of life and death. 
And to those who think thus, we suspect that the higher 
duty will appear to be that of enduring bravely the pangs 
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they encounter, than of inviting and enduring new pangs 
which they need not encounter at all. Suicide cannot be con- 
ceived as a positive duty without giving up the conception of 
life which makes self-will its great law. And if that con- 
ception is once given up, we feel no doubt that it will be given 
up in deference to a divine will, and not im deference to a 
capricious human organisation. We cannot understand a 
club for enforcing, or attempting to enforce, suicide, though 
we could understand a club for assailing and undermining the 
condemnation of it whenever the anguish of life seemed to be 
too great for any endurable kind of life. But, fortunately 
for man, the idea that our lives are really held at our own 
capricious will and pleasure, is so steadily contradicted by 
the conscience, that those who try to encourage suicide 
without appealing to any sense of duty in the matter, find 
themselves in a ridiculous position. They form a club of 
which the tendency should be to exculpate suicide. But 
considering that such a club might diminish sensibly the 
number of suicides, by relieving its members of any sense of 
social ostracism, they find themselves obliged to make a duty 
of what, on their own principles, they should only have 
defended as a privilege of the exceptionally miserable. In 
other words, they appeal to the logic of religion for the means 
of making an effective demonstration on the side of irreligion. 





THE MEMORIES OF IRISHMEN, 


R. BALFOUR, in resisting the vote for a statue to 
Oliver Cromwell, may have had at the back of his 

mind some of the feeling of the old Tories that the Protector, 
however great, was still a successful rebel; but we suspect the 
main impulse which governed him was sympathy for the 
Irishmen. He hopes one day to govern the United Kingdom, 
and he understands, as Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt 
do not understand, what the Irish temperament is like. He 
is a Scotchman blessed or cursed with a strong imagina- 
tion, and the two Ministers are Englishmen cursed or blessed 
with a nearly total want of it. To men of the latter type, 
the Irish temperament produces in Irish minds thoughts 
which are, in their judgment, simply foolishness. They 
do not comprehend even from the outside how a race can 
exist which does not reason, which cannot forgive, in which 
the foundation of thought is not calculation, but only 
memory. Yet there are such races, and the Irish do 
not stand alone. All the Celtic tribes are like that,—the 
Irishman, the Breton, the Welshman, the Highlander, alike 
indulging themselves in the pleasure produced by calling up 
images of the past, and permitting them to sway at once 
reverie and action. Indeed, it may be doubted if any 
race except the Teuton is quite free from the liability to 
become victims of memory, the Slay and the Semite, whether 
Jew or Arab, also indulging in the same way, and even the 
Southern European, though with less enjoyment and less 
complete surrender. They all, in a greater or less de- 
gree, forget time in recalling those who have injured or 
served them, and carry on revenge or gratitude from 
father to son through infinite generations. The Jews 
are perhaps the most persistent, they recalling a de- 
feated enemy, Haman, as if he had lived yesterday, and 
retaining, it is said, memories of enemies of Israel in the 
Middle Ages, of whom history records no trace; but to other 
peoples beside them the past is very vivid. The Arabs are 
still governed by legends about men who perished two 
thousand years ago, and natives of India worship or detest 
heroes who, like Gautama, are lost in the twilight of time. 
The Sheeah Mahommedans go every year beside themselves 
with excitement as they recall the fate of the sons of Fatima, 
and Russian policy is still governed by the recollection of 
outrages received from Mussulmans coming from Samarcand 
or Constantinople. The specialty of the Celt is not his 
memory so much as the tendency of his memory to revel in the 
mournful, and therefore to breed vindictiveness rather than 
appreciation. He does indeed in the Highlands reverence 
certain families from which he once received leadership or other 
service; but his natural tendency is to remember crimes and 
keep up feuds as if the causes which produced them were 
recurrent. The melancholy which is the very root of the 


Irishman’s mental emotions makes him remember injury so 
vividly that it isin trath present, and to honour Cromwell, 
who crushed his race in what seemed to it an hour of 





victory—that is, an hour of massacre committed with im. 
punity—is to him an unendurable insult. You might ag 
well ask him to pardon the man who had murdered hig 
mother, or had, with open contumely and violent scorn, 
belittled himself. He is unable to do it, even when, as often 
happens, he is personally a genial and pleasant man, and 
when he is not, he is dominated by a hate which attacheg 
itself to the remotest descendant of his ancestors’ detested 
foe. Irishmen do not hate this or that Englishman, but 
Englishmen, and will stand by English officers to the death 
in action while remaining vindictive enemies of the English 
name. Mr. Balfour understands that and pardons it, as a 
birth-mark, like black hair; while to Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. Morley it seems a rather contemptible weak. 
ness, as of irascible and malignant children. It is not 
that, having its root rather, like all the enduring qualities, 
in a virtue, a perverted kind of constancy which, in 
another form, has kept Jew and Celt alive under tre. 
mendous persecutions, and enabled them to resist the 
pressure of much stronger or, at all events, much more suc- 
cessful races. The goodness of the Anglo-Saxon, on the 
other hand, which enables him to forget so completely, that 
he recalls Cromwell’s tremendous vengeance and forgets the 
awful massacre that produced it, and which has already blotted 
out from his mental book the consummate and dastardly 
treachery of his Sepoy soldiery, is closely allied to his greatest 
mental defects. He forgets, in part from innate kindness, 
but also in part because he will not look back, or recall 
his own great history, but lives only in the present; and 
in part because he is governed by self-interest. He can 
hardly understand a motive so silly and unfruitful as 
vindictiveness ; thinks it the most natural thing in the world 
for the Hapsburg to ally himself with the Hohenzollern, and 
smiles with scorn at the Frenchman who, asked to Kiel, 
rages with pain at the idea of being compelled to honour the 
family which conquered him a quarter-of-a-century ago. The 
Englishman, having provinces to recover, would recover them 
as he would recover a just due; but the idea of being ina 
rage about them, or of quarrelling with his own interest 
because he had lost them, would never enter his head. When 
the Sepoy revolts and murders his women, he crushes him as 
savagely as the Celt would, with less of cruelty perhaps, but 
with an even more liberal pouring out of death, and then for- 
gets, not only the Sepoy’s acts, but the Sepoy’s character. He 
lives, in fact, in the present ; and as it is only from the present 
that you can get anything, he is of the two, the successful and 
the accumulative rival. Nothing is so wasteful of force as 
the passion of revenge, and the Anglo-Saxon, remembering 
nothing except during the moment of provocation, wastes no 
force. If an alliance with a Bonaparte pays him, he makes 
the alliance with a Bonaparte, and if the Irishman would but 
make peace, would forget in an hour the wrongs he has suf- 
fered, and inflicted, during six hundred years. The Irishman, 
who is one of the keenest of mankind, knows that quite well, 
and trades on it, asking the Englishman to forget, and be 
his self-sacrificing friend, while himself retaining his old 
memory and his ancient hate. “You are good folk, you 
English, and we love you; but may Cromwell, the typical 
Englishman, be accursed, now and for svermore.” 


It is, we think, rather futile to try to explain these pecu- 
liarities in either race. We can account for the serenity of 
the Englishman under insult by his innate pride, a pride 
built partly on the consciousness of limitless energy, partly 
on centuries of success, partly on a scorn for all who 
differ greatly or even perceptibly from himself. The 
Spaniard has a good deal of the same pride, and the 
Italian, and, almost alone among Asiatics, the Arab, and 
for precisely the same reasons. But the English forgetful- 
ness, a forgetfulness so complete that he alone among the 
nations has no traditions and no legendary poetry, remains 
to us inexplicable. He is not a shallow person, he is not one 
who does not record, he is delighted with victory, and 
he is not humiliated, as the Frenchman, for example, is, 
by defeat in battle; and why, then, has he forgotten both 
Agincourt and Fontenoy? We do not believe that an ex- 
planation can be given, except that in ages of which 
we know nothing, a family of which that was the tempera- 
ment, found it help them in the struggle for supremacy, and 
multiplying and emigrating, carried their temperament with 
them to the settlement or conquest of great sections of the 
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world. All we know is that the descendants of that family 
pave it, and that it helps them every day in business, and 
war, and thinking, as probably much nobler qualities would 
not. They concentrate themselves on the present, and there- 
fore the present yields to them, but why they do it we know 
no more than we know why the Chinaman remains now and 
always the least spiritual of human beings. Nor can we 
account for the Irishman’s vindictiveness. He wants to get 
on, he pines for distinction, he is fretted to illness by the 
success of his great rival, especially in accumulation, yet he 
cannot suppress a passion which is in his way at all turns, which 
breaks his most valuable alliances, and which is hopelessly 
opposed to the teachings of a creed in which he nevertheless 
fervently believes. He has inherited the melancholy, which is 
its root, that is all we really know; and there is nothing in 
that knowledge which satisfactorily explains his action. If 
the Irishman had suffered as the Englishman suffered at the 
hands of Nana Sahib, he would, a century hence, say of 
Mahrattas what the Jew poet said of the Babylonians,— 
“Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as thou hast served 
us; blessed shall he be that taketh thy children and 
dasheth them against the stones.” The Anglo-Saxon in 1995 
will have forgotten that Nana Sahib ever existed, or that his 
forefathers once had reason to distrust the Mahratta nature. 
The Englishman is right by the laws of the Christian faith 
and by the experience of worldly wisdom ; but there is some- 
thing not to be despised in the other impulse too. It is wicked 
and also weak, but it tends to survival, as we see in the Jew, 
the Irishman, and the Breton. There is continuousness in 
their minds which, if they would but remember the benefactor 
as long as the spoiler, and hold services of thanksgiving for 
Abasuerus as heartily as they hold services of commination 
for Haman, should in the end give them stores of thought- 
ful philosophy. The forgetfulness of the Englishman is one 
reason of his success, for he runs the race unburdened; but 
we have a difficulty in believing that it can be a quality that 
strengthens the mind. One likes him for not cursing 
Azimoollah as Irishmen curse Cromwell; but there is a sort 
.of shallowness in it too. 





THE DECAY OF THE GIANT BEASTS. 
ISITORS to the Zoological Gardens and the Natural 
History Museum have doubtless sought some explanation 

of the monstrous skeleton of the iguanodon recently set up in 
the galleries at South Kensington, by inspecting the two large 
iguana lizards which have just arrivedat the Zoo. The result 
is not likely to aid either scientific or unscientific inquirers in 
any great degree. The iguanodon was so named from the 
vesemblance of its teeth—the first part of the skeleton 
discovered—to those of the iguana lizard; and though this 
happy recollection, which occurred to Mr. Slutchbury when 
Dr. Mantell was searching the drawers of the Hunterian 
Museum for teeth resembling some which he had discovered 
in the Tilgate Forest, served to show that they belonged to 
some monstrous form of vegetable-eating lizard, there is not 
much else, in the form of the living iguana, to explain the 
mode of existence of a terrestrial lizard 30 ft. long, which fed 
on leaves like a giraffe, and walked or hopped on its hind- 
legs like a gigantic kangaroo. 

The iguanodon was one among many huge extinct reptiles, 
some feeding wholly on vegetables, some on fish, while some 
were wholly carnivorous. So much can be gathered from the 
structure of their teeth. But this scarcely explains their place 
and function on the earth when they lived; neither does it 
account for their enormous dimensions, the gradual decrease in 
the size of somewhat similar creatures of to-day, or, for the 
total disappearance of the greater number of types. The cir- 
cumstances of the discovery of the iguanodons, though interest- 
ing, throw little light on their habits, though one of the most 
interesting “ finds ” of recent days, in the eyes of palzontolo- 
gists. The character and probable size of the creatures had 
been accurately predicted by Sir Henry Owen, from fragments 
discovered by Dr. Mantell in the Weald of Sussex. Bat in 
1878, in a clay-bed, 350 yards deep, in the workings of the 
Bernissart Colliery in Belgium, the skeletons of twenty-nine 
iguanodons were found together. It was not until seven 
years later that two were mounted in the courtyard of the 
Museum at Brussels; and the first which bas been seen in 
England is only now exhibited at South Kensington. The 





structure of the head and jaws shows that they had 
not only teeth adapted for vegetable feeding, but in 
all probability a prehensile tongue and lips, which enabled 
them to use their long necks for browsing on the tops 
of trees, just as the giraffe does. But the discoveries of 
Professor Marsh in the “ mauvaises terres” of North America, 
show that side by side with this “ giraffe-lizard” were others 
which filled the places of the carnivorous land animals of our 
day, or haunted rivers and swamps, like the modern crocodiles. 
Others assumed bat-like forms, and were able to fly. Yet 
they in no case developed into higher forms, or presented any 
other than the common features of reptile-structure, modified 
for the part which they had to play in life. Their function 
was limited to that of ‘assuming some of the characteristics 
presented by animals much higher in the scale of being that 
flourish in the present day,” showing what the Rev. H. A. 
Hutchinson has aptly called “a law of anticipation ” rather 
than an example of progressive development. 


The disproportion in size between so many of the creatures 
of the prehistoric world and of our own era, is more striking 
and less easily accounted for than the substitution of the more 
perfect forms of mammals for marsupials or gigantic lizards, 
having approximately the same functions. Not all the 
creatures of the epochs of gigantic animals were gigantic. 
Side by side with the iguanodon and its flesh-eating 
relations, the mososaurus and megalosaurus, there lived 
small quadrupeds, fish, dragon-flies, and other creatures not 
remarkable for size. But whether they assumed the charac- 
teristics of modern and more advanced species, as the car. 
nivorous lizards did those of the carnivorous mammals, the 
fish-eating lizards those of the whales and sea-lions, and the 
leaf-eating iguanodons those of the giraffe, or were extinct 
members of existing species, such as the monster tortoises, the 
mammoths, and straight-tusked elephants, or the Bos wrus 
and Irish elk of Great Britain, great size is the general con- 
comitant of great antiquity in early forms of living crea. 
tures. The fact is proved by their skeletons, and admits of 
no question. Yet each monstrous skeleton asks a very 
pertinent one. The globe was no larger then than the globe 
is now. ‘There was no more surface space; its natural] 
features were probably on no larger scale than we see them 
to-day. The trees and grasses of the “ Reptile Era” were 
not more luxuriant or of greater size than they are now. 
No fossil tree has been found as large as the “big trees” 
of California; and the “mares-tails” and tree-ferns which 
grew in the marshes and on the river banks were not 
more nutritious than the plants which form the food 
of the hippopotamus of to-day. Yet in a world of the 
same size, of not greatly different physical features, with 
no monstrous growth of plants, with water and atmo- 
sphere neither more nor less favourable to the growth of living 
tissues, one class of organic forms, the animals, were enor- 
mously larger than those of the present day, both in propor- 
tion to the rest of organic nature and to the actual surface 
of the globe on which they lived. Judged by the analogy of 
existing species, great size in animals must be supported bya 
correspondingly large food-supply, as well as by suitable 
climate. The former might be obtained either by limiting the 
number of the giant animals, or by increasing the area pro- 
ducing food available for their use. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that in the “ Reptile Age,” or even later, the giant forms 
were scarce. The number of iguanodons found together in the 
colliery may be cited as an instance, though the curious 
power of rivers to collect on one spot the dead carcases of 
creatures drowned over a wide area may partly account for 
their juxtaposition. But in the “ mauvaises terres” west of the 
Mississippi Valley, old lake deposits of enormous size, the 
remains of gigantic creatures have been found in multi- 
tudes. They were not isolated gigantic individuals like the 
Enropean elk, or even the Indian rhinoceros, but members 
of numerous, and in some cases of gregarious, tribes. The 
food necessary for the support of the non-carnivorous species 
was found, probably, not in a richer vegetation than now 
exists in tropical forests, or in an extent of the area of such 
vegetation beyond what is now found in the tropical and 
temperate zones, but in the practically undisputed possession 
which these creatures enjoyed of the whole of the earth’s 
surface on which their food would grow. As higher forms of 
life successively beeame dominant, and took the place of those 
which had preceded them, the gigantic size remained fairly 
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constant. The degeneration in size and extinction of many 
of the larger species can be explained without reference either 
to natural catastrophes, or a gradual “freezing out” by the 
advance of glacial ice. There is no climatic reason why the 
monster elephants of the Sewalik Hills should not be found 
in the Indian jungles of to-day, or why the huge animals of 
primeval England should have been unable to exist in a 
climate which supported a hippopotamus identical with the 
African species, in the Midlands of Southern Britain. Man 
has been the unconscious, as well as the conscious, instrument 
in the whittling-down of animal size,—a result which can 
be detected almost immediately after his appearance on the 
scene. 

The destruction of the gigantic animals of the later eras 
by the early hunting-races of mankind is the least part 
played by man in competition with existing animal forms. 
Hunting man does not, as a rule, increase in numbers. It 
was the gradual absorption by higher races than the 
cave-dwellers of the greater part of the natural feeding- 
grounds available for the support of the larger forms 
of animal life, which in the later era effected the gradual 
reduction in size. A subtraction sum showing the area 
which has been lost to the support of the great herbivorous 
creatures, either wholly, by cultivation, or partly by occupa- 
tion, hunting and the support of domestic animals, and 
transferred to the sole use of the one dominant race, would 
account sufficiently for the disappearance or degeneration in 
size of all the larger forms. The Bos taurus, whose enormous 
skeletons are in the British Museum, and the extinct bison, 
both of which were immensely larger than their modern repre- 
sentatives, the wild-cattle and the European aurochs, are in- 
stances of creatures which are known to have degenerated since 
the appearance of man. Restriction of range and of feeding- 
ground consequent on human encroachment are the only 
obvious explanations of this fact; and a similar loss of 
the necessaries of gigantic existence, due to other agencies, 
but identical in its effects, must account for the disappear- 
ance or degeneration of species more ancient than the human 
race. 





{*,* Erratom.—In our article on “Animal Vision,” in the 
Spectator of June 8th, for “Dr. R. Harley, F.R.S.,” read “ Dr. 
George Harley, F.R.S.’] 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A VICEROY’S VISIT TO SOUTH KERRY AND ITS 
HOTELS. 
IRELAND, like the poor, is ever with us! It usurps the time 
and patience of the House of Commons, and proves a serious 
stumbling-block to progressive legislation,—as a matter of 
fact, political Ireland, the cockpit for party strife, is at a 
discount, and all sorts and conditions of men and women are 
united in thinking that the Green Isle and its representatives 
have been rather too much in evidence during the past decade 
or two. Agricultural and pastoral Ireland is in a pleasanter 
condition, and fulfils its mission of supplying the wants 
of its larger, wealthier, and manufacturing sister-isle ad. 
mirably, and in some respects its prosperity is in a more 
stable condition than that of England, which has felt 
the depression in the price of produce far more acutely 
than her Western neighbour. But scenic and sporting 
Treland takes a higher place than any. Her hunters, 
chasers, and racehorses have in turn taken highest honours, 
Her salmon fisheries are a source of national wealth, 
though by no means equal to what they onght to be 
if adequately conserved and fostered. Her deer-forests, 
though few, produce the heaviest harts and hinds in the king- 
dom, while her pastures are peerless as an arena for the chase. 
Doblin is an interesting old Scandinavian city, dotted with 
handsome public buildings, but her suburban zone is full of 
beanty, while the Celtic Switzerland, as Wicklow has been 
termed, has lovely land, mountain, and sea scapes; but these 
being of easy access and fairly furnished with hotels, are more 
or less hackneyed or Cockneyed. The Vale of Ovoca, the 
Glen of the Downs, and Glendalough, have been trodden 
by myriads of tourists, Rostrevor and the Mourne Moun- 
tains are nearly as familiar to thousands of summer 
and autumnal long vacationists, but Southern Kerry has 











been comparatively unexplored, save by those who followed 
what is called the “Prince and Princess of Wales’s Tour,” 
who took in the lacustrine loveliness of Killarney, with its 
background of peaks and passes, and the sylvan and sea. 
scenery of Glengariff and Bantry Bay. Within the lagt 
lustram, however, thanks to Mr. Balfour and the co-operation, 
of the Directors of the Great Southern and Western Railway 
Corporation, new avenues have been opened out to the 
tourist, the angler, and the gunner; while the Southem 
Hotels Company have taken their opportunity for purchasing 
three or four parks and mansions that occupied situations of 
much scenic beauty, and commanded extraordinary fishing 
and shooting advantages, so that the less esthetic tourist, 
weary of— 
“The vague emotion of delight 
In gazing on an Alpine height,” 

might find relief from the monotony of mountains and the 
surfeit of scenery, in catching salmon and tront, or shooting 
grouse and snipe galore. 

So important did Lord Houghton think this movement 
towards the development of Ireland’s resources, and the 
attraction of tourists by means of comfortable hotels with 
good cookery and moderate tariffs, plus fishing and shooting 
privileges, that he gave up several pleasant engagements— 
amongst others, one to Lismore Castle, to accept the hos. 
pitality of the Duke and Dachess of Devonshire—in order to- 
see how the new system worked, and to satisfy himself that 
the hotel arrangements were adequate and encouraging. The 
verdict of the Viceroy is most satisfactory in every respect. 
He came; hesaw; he ate anddrank. He sampled everything, 
and returned to the Viceregal Lodge with a most favourable. 
impression of the opportunities offered to the travelling worlé: 
to explore a new and interesting area, with ease, comfort, and 
economy. Moreover, he was welcomed and well received 
everywhere as the Queen’s representative, and as a great 
officer of State endeavouring to serve Ireland. Nor was any 
of the paltry party pettiness that marked the progress of 
another Viceroy manifested, for here— 

“ None were for a party, but all were for the State,”— 


the general wish being to bring London into Kerry, instea¢ 
of Ireland into London. 

It was in the first week of this month of sunshine and leafy 
shade that Lord Houghton, accompanied by Colonel Jekyll, 
R.E., and Captain G. Digby, R N., and with Colonel Dease 
for local pilot, left the Lodge for Killarney, where Lord Ken- 
mare, the Lieutenant of the County, put horses and carriages, 
boats and boatmen, at the disposition of his Excellency’s party. 
Muckross, the Toomies, Ross Castle, Mangerton, M‘Gillicuddy’s 
Reeks, and the Gap of Dunloe are too familiar to many of your 
readers to dwell on here; let us pass on to Farranfore Junction, 
where Lord Wolseley and General Fryer, with their staffs on 
an official round of inspection, were foregathered with. The 
Horse Gunners encamped at Glenbeigh, a place erst famous 
for its eviction scenes duly rehearsed, were visited, as well as 
Caragh Lake Hotel, encircled by a belt of mountains; anda 
light railway cleverly engineered through mountains, like 
some of the lines in Northern Spain, brought the travellers 
to Cahirciveen, an apparently thriving place, where Canon 
Brosnan’s Memorial church, in honour of “the Liberator,” 
has already absorbed some £20,000 of freewill offerings, and 
is still roofless! Dingle Bay, of cobalt hue, with Valentia 
Island, the property of Sir Maurice FitzGerald, Knight of 
Kerry, within a short row of the shore, looked charming. 
The island is well worth a visit, if only to see a herd 
of pure-bred “ Kerries,” and the finest tree fuchsia in 
the kingdom. The scenery between Cahirciveen and 
Waterville is not very interesting, but a good coach, ad- 
mirably horsed, makes the dozen miles seem short, and 
it is something of a novelty—even in Ireland—to see tarf 
cut out of a field partly devoted to potatoes. Waterville: 
village was the terminus of the day’s travel; it bristles with 
hotels apparently, but the chief building or institution is the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Office, which Lord Houghton duly 
visited next day, and exchanged greetings with its President 
in New York, Mr. Mackey. The Viceregal goal was half-a-- 
mile further on—namely, Waterville Lake Hotel, once a 
manor-house, occupied by the Hartopp family; the lake in 
front was illumined by the rich afterglow, and reminded one 
of the inland seas in the Bavarian Tyrol. Like them it was 
encircled bv rogged hills; and like Caragh Lake, it is con- 
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nected with the sea (Ballinskelligs Bay) by a river full of 
salmon and white trout, of which many are claimed by 
q weir erected in King John’s day. Lord Houghton 
spent some time here visiting mountain tarns and wooded 
jsles, on some of which were ruined fanes and ceme- 
teries, and the beehive cells of Celtic anchorites or eremites. 
Parknasilla Hotel was reached after a drive through moun- 
tains and by the sea-coast, whose caves are still seal-haunted. 
Derrynane Abbey, the family place of the O’Connells, and 
the home of “the Liberator,” was visited en route, and the 
sweet, sylvan scenery of Parknasilla, surrounded as it is by 
well-wooded parks, where the rhododendron is seen amidst 
fern and heather, and clumps of fuchsia aud bamboos, was 
-very soothing after the dusty drouthy drive. The extensive 
grounds of this hotel, lately the summer pleasaunce of the 
Bishop of Limerick, touch the waters of Kenmare Bay, that 
looked like an inland sea studded with timbered islands, of 
which none is more beautiful than Garinish, Lord Dunraven’s 
property and occasional home. Opposite is Derreen, Lord 
Lansdowne’s Irish home, where Froude wrote much, as 
well as at Dromore Castle, Mr. Mahony’s. The founda- 
tions of a larger hotel have been laid at Parknasilla, and 
no lovelier spot could be found for the honeymooning, for 
the beautiful grounds dispel the idea of an hotel, nor is the 
awakening from the dream of delight made rudely unpleasant 
by an exorbitant bill, for the charges are very moderate, 
sojourners for a day paying 12s. for everything, while a 
much lower tariff is given to week visitors. Royal weather is 
usually associated with Victorian visits; the Viceregal tour 
was made perfect by its atmospheric amenities, but damp 
days are not unknown in Kerry, and for them books are 
provided by the company. Lord Houghton’s party went on 
to Glengariff; hada cruise in a torpedo-boat to Castletown, 
and were hospitably entertained at Mount Melleray, by 
the Trappist Lord Abbott, whose monks have turned a 
stony wilderness into a garden. For “restauration,” change, 
and repose, South Kerry is well worth a visit,—a visit that 


will probably be repeated by many. 
M. O’C. Morris. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


TRAMPS. 
(To rue Enprtor or tHe “Spectator.” | 

‘S1r,—The excellent article on “Tramps,” in the Spectator of 
June 8th, and the letter of Mr. Arnold White in that of 
June 15th, open a most difficult question. As one of the two 
hundred delegates who, on Tuesday last, entreated Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre to grant a Commission of Inquiry into this subject, I 
echo the parting words of Mr. Albert Pell, who told the 
President of the Poor-law Board that his proposed enforce- 
ment of the extreme letter of the law would not touch the root 
-of the evil. What is wanted (as he said) is “ to find out how 
to strike at the origin of the vagrant.” The great difficulty 
attending the question, is, of course, the mixture of those who 
are simply unfortunates, with those who are worthless. We 
fear to root out the tares, lest we root out the wheat also. 
The idle vagabond walks the road in company with the 
patient, down-hearted workman, who has, perhaps, been 
thrown out of employment either by depression of trade, or 
the mismanagement of his employer. Able and willing to 
earn a subsistence, he has sunk to the lowest deep of poverty 
and misery. To any who doubt that many such cases are 
found among the ordinary “tramps,” I would only say that 
the master of our union (where during the past year 2,226 
tramps have taken refuge) told me only this week that a con- 
siderable proportion of the casuals received during the past 
six months have been young men, who would be glad to work 
if they could get a job. I myself have known cases of brave, 
uncomplaining heroism among these “tramps,” which would 
be recognised as such by all who realise the nobility which 
can suffer the loss of all things and endure their fate without 
complaint. Such men have to herd with the “ sturdy rogues,” 
little changed since the days when the laws of Elizabeth sug- 
gested the stocks and pillory as the proper remedy for this 
ancient disease. 

The last words of Mr. Albert Pell stand as a prominent 
truth. So far, “ we are only touching the surface of things.” 
The question is how to “strike at the origin of the vagrant.” 








I believe that the only way to do this is to strike at the origin 
of private charity. It is alms-giving which is the origin of 
vagrancy as a profession. 

While the world lasts we shall have unfortunates in search 
of work, who have to go where it can be found; for instance, 
scores of Cornish miners, when the mines were stopped, walked 
the whole way to Yorkshire and Lancashire, where some found 
work at building the Leeds Infirmary, others on making the 
Ship Canal. These are the men who fear to beg; they dare 
not risk being “ run in,” and it is these who apply for shelter 
at our casual wards. This class often walk to the next union 
on nothing but the 7 a.m. bread and skilly. It is the pro. 
fessional tramp, the vagabond, who begs; and this trade is so 
good a one that he seldom or never stoops to the casual ward. 
His profession is idleness and begging; and he goes not to the 
casual ward but to the lodging-house, with his 2s. 6d. to 5s. 
in his pocket. (N.B.—I am told that a walk round this town 
is worth, on an average, 3s. 6d. in pennies.) While begging 
thus thrives, tramping must be a delightful profession, 
especially in summer weather, and there are (I am told) some 
who collect enough in summer to enable them to live com- 
fortably through the winter. 


The first question, then, is how to check this mistaken 
charity, and, as Mr, Albert Pell said, “ to strike at the origin 
of the vagrant.” The leading idea which inspires the Local 
Government Board (as expressed on Tuesday by the President) 
would, I am convinced, have the opposite effect. He advised 
all Boards of Guardians to carry out the strict letter of the 
law; in fact, to make the casual ward a place of penal servi- 
tude. The terms are forty-eight hours’ confinement in solitary 
cell, with worse than prison diet, and more than prison labour, 
for the simple crime of asking a legal shelter for the night. 
In common fairness, a legal shelter should be as humane as 
possible, with sufficient task-work to pay expenses. In many 
unions the casuals earn ls, 2d. and receive about 5d. in food. 
The man who asks shelter does nothing to merit punishment, 
—the punishment should be for begging, not for lodging. The 
effect of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s order would be simple enough. 
He would “create a desert and call it Peace.” His policy 
would not lessen the number of tramps, but it would empty 
the casual wards, and in a few months we should receive a 
circular calling public attention to the great success of the 
recent policy of the Board. It would, however, be a hollow 
victory. The evil would remain as before, or worse. Many 
bona-fide travellers would be induced to beg, who formerly 
accepted the somewhat hard terms of the national shelter. 
A far truer policy is sketched by Mr. Arnold White in the 
Spectator of June 15th, but he has omitted what many regard 
as the most important remedial measure. I refer to that 
mentioned by Mr. Whittaker in his address to the President, 
“That every vagrant on leaving the casual ward should have 
enough bread and cheese for a mid-day meal.” 

The writer and the Chairman of the Bridgwater Union 
attended the previous conference for the sole purpose of 
urging this point, their argument being as follows :—At 
present all casuals have a real and sufficient reason for 
begging, as the existing law affords them no sustenance 
from the morning to the evening of the day on which they 
are discharged. This fact gives them a valid excuse for an 
appeal to private charity. Their condition naturally excites 
sympathy, and the fact that they are without food is so strong 
an argument, that the trade of begging is often found to be 
more remunerative than honest labour. In fact, alms-giving 
is the very foundation and support of professional tramping. 
But if this valid excuse for begging were removed by the 
above proposal, and if it were once made clear to the public 
that such arrangements had been made, as to give not only 
lodging but sufficient food to all wayfarers who applied for 
State relief, a great number of persons who now give alms 
would then refuse. In fact, most people would be only too glad 
to know that they were justified in taking this course. When 
professional vagrants found that the doles of food and money, 
which are now the great incentives to tramping, were refused, 
they would soon realise that though they need not starve, they 
could no longer get an easy livelihood by begging. The 
heaviest possible blow would thus, we believe, be struck at 
the root of this social malady. 

This proposal would hy no means prevent the adoption of 
the “ way-ticket” system. It would merely make the pro- 
vision of the mid-day meal general instead of special. Per- 
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haps the most important result of this plan would be, that 
Magistrates would then be able to enforce the law against 
begging. They now hesitate to do so, except when accom- 
panied with violence or intimidation, as they see that by the 
present arrangements, a casual must either beg or hunger; 
but were all necessary provision made by the State, the law 
against begging might then be strictly enforced, and the 
public warned against alms-giving. In this way we should 
realise the wish of Mr. Albert Pell, and “strike at the very 
origin of the vagrant.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wellington, June 17th. CuaRLEs H. Fox. 





THE LONDON LIBRARY. 
[To rue Eprroz oy tHe “ Sprectatox.’’] 

S1r,—In your brief mention of the meeting of subscribers to 
the London Library in the Spectator of June 15th, you throw 
out a suggestion which may tend to discourage members and 
other persons, who were not present there, from responding 
to the appeal for £5,000 in aid of the plan for rearranging the 
building so as to render this valuable institution more useful 
for generations to come. May I therefore be allowed to say 
a few words in reply? Our committee may, I think, be 
trusted to borrow on the most advantageous terms which they 
find possible; and they are fully alive to the value of the 
security which they have to offer. But, even taking your 
own sanguine estimate, a loan of £17,000 at 23 per cent. 
to be repaid in twenty years,—when added to existing 
burdens, and to the £80 per annum of rental which we 
have to forego,—would have the effect of seriously cur- 
tailing the fund available for the purchase of books,—the 
very life and soul of the institution, and the cardinal point 
on which any scheme for enlarging and rearranging our 
premises must really turn. It is to meet this difficulty that 
the appeal is made. It is true that amongst the 2,300 members 
of the Society there are many who could ill-afford the average 
subscription of two guineas which would fall on each if all 
contributed equally; but there are also not a few who, when 
the position is rightly understood, will, I am sure, be inclined 
to give of their abundance towards the prosecution of a 
scheme of widely reaching benefit, whose salutary effects, as 
we may confidently hope, will extend far into the twentieth 
century.—I am, Sir, &c., Lewis CAMPBELL. 


35 Kensington Court Mansions, W., June 18th. 


THE EMOTION OF GRIEF IN ANIMALS. 
[To Tae Epitor oF THE ‘** SPECTATOR.’’) 

§1r,~—Your article on “ The Emotion of Grief in Animals,” 
in the Spectator of June 15th, leads me to send you an 
account of what happened to me. Some years ago I was out 
riding, accompanied by my two dogs,—an Irish water-spaniel 
and a bull-terrier. I had a fall, and broke my thigh. The 
distress of the dogs was touching tosee. They ran to and 
fro, barking and howling, apparently to attract attention. 
When assistance came, I was carried home on a hurdle, the 
two dogs trotting one on either side of it; and when the 
bearers put the burden down to rest, they jumped on to it, 
licking my face and hands. For several days the spaniel lay 
for hours in the carriage-drive, apparently watching for his 
master. One morning, when the postman delivered the 
letters, the servant gave the dog my newspaper, and with, 
“Bring it along, Paddy,” he carried it upstairs into my 
room. His joy at seeing me was worth beholding; and from 
that day he regularly met the postman, carried the news. 
paper off, and laid iton my bed. He was scarcely ever after 
absent from the room or the passage leading to it—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. W. 








‘GREYFRIARS’ BOBBY,’ 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE “SPEcTaToR.”’] 
S1z,—It must be a quarter of a century since ‘ Greyfriars’ 
Bobby’ blazed the comet of a season. The authorised version 
of the story is practically that which appeared in the Spectator 
of June 15th. If the question is not raised now, it will be too 
late to do so in the future. Was ‘Bobby’ an impostor? I 
have heard his achievements questioned in Edinburgh. I 
have been informed that ‘ Bobby’ was so trained in hypocrisy 
that he lost all self-respect. The dog, it was averred, went 
home with the sexton regularly at night, and returned with 





trained mendicant, took up his pitch on the grave of his 
quondam master. Trained or not, ‘Bobby’ was an interest. 
ing little fellow, and until his death, he was to be seen by day 
on his master’s grave, which he would leave about 1 o’clock 
Then he regularly paid a visit to Trail’s dining-rooms con, 
tiguous to the churchyard, where he was sure of a hearty 
welcome, and having appeased his hunger, he would again 
hie away to the grave, receive visitors while the sexton 
received tips, and at nightfall leave the graveyard with the 
grave-digger. If ‘Bobby’ was an impostor, his career ought 
to be laid bare.—I am, Sir, &c., 4 

[We do not believe in this view of ‘Greyfriars’ Bobby,” 
having received a totally different account of him in Edin. 
burgh eight or nine years ago.—EDb. Spectator. | 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—May I give another instance of a dog’s fidelity toa dead 
master? The curate of a parish adjoining mine in the Vale 
of Evesham, having died in the hamlet in which he served, 
was buried in the parish churchyard, some two miles distant, 
His dog had been shut up till after the funeral, and, when let 
loose, was supposed to be lost. It was found, after some days, 
lying on its master’s grave. He came from Newfoundland, and 
Irather think had brought the dog from thence. When I was 
dining with another incumbent near Evesham, his dog walked 
in. It had been given to a gentleman who lived near Birming. 
ham, and sent thither by train, but found its way back, more 
than thirty miles. The same thing happened, not long ago, near 
this, and the dog, which came from Londonderry, must have. 
made its way all round Lough Swilly, a distance of many 
miles. It had been sent by railway and steamboat.—I am, 
Sir, &c., N.S. Bart, A.M. 
Rosskeen, Rathmullan, Co. Donegal, June 18th. 





A BIRD-STORY. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—This episode in the life of an Australian bird, received 
in a letter from Queensland, may be interesting to your 
readers :—“ Since you take an interest in my birds, you may 
like to know that the jackass has come back, after an absence 
of nearly three weeks. One wet evening just before sundown, 
I heard their voices quite near, and saw two birds on a stump, 
Looking through the glasses I saw that one of them had a cut 
wing. I went out, and there was my wandering boy, opening 
his mouth for his supper, and quite ready to go home with 
me. The wild birds, however, do not like the arrangement, 
and one of them has spent almost all her time since (about 
three days) in trying to get him away again. She is there early 
and late in the trees near the house and on the posts of the 
fence, calling and persuading, and he answers her, evidently 
arguing the matter. When we are all inside, she even comes 
on to the verandah, and brings him a choicé variety of worms. 
and centipedes, This morning she brought him a lizard, 
quite eight inches long. I feel that great consideration is due: 
to her. She must have saved his life, for he had not the least 
idea of foraging for himself when he went away. The others are- 
well. ‘Choy,’ the butcher-bird, nearly did for himself a few 
days ago by hobbling himself with a skein of red sewing 
silk. He got it twisted round both his feet, and then round 
and round the back of his tongue, which became quite swollen 
and black. Dr. D—— was hastily called. I held his mouth 
open, and with the help of scissors and crochet-needle he wae- 
set free much subdued.”—I am, Sir, &c., L. G. 








POETRY. 


AT BRADFIELD. 
[JunE, 1895.] 

RINGED with the cool bright green of English trees,. 
Beneath a heaven of gracious English blue, 
They sang the numbers of Euripides ; 
Sang of old love and sorrow (old and new), 
Divine deliverance and defeated death, 
Of second birth to happy human breath,— 
Deep notes that pulsate the long centuries thro’: 
And as we listed the keen rippling Greek, 








him to the graveyard in the morning, and then, like any other 





And while we watched the moving tale antique, 
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The sharp swifts round the sunlight whistling flew, 
And like the cadence of a chiming bell, 

Down from the highest ash-tree’s quivering peak 
The soft shower of a throstle’s music fell. 


JOSEPH TRUMAN, 








BOOKS. 


——»————_. 
IN MR. STEVENSON’S SAMOA.: 

Ir would be idle to deny that the chief interest of Miss 
Fraser’s book is the connection whick its title implies, and 
that its main attraction for the reader will not be in 
the description of the Samoan islands, charmingly written 
though that description is, but in the account which the 
author is able to give of the personality of a greatly loved 
English author and of the surroundings of the last years of 
his courageous life. And yet there is mach in Miss Fraser’s 
little book that should have earned for it a favourable notice, 
even had it not treated of a topic which, just now, is very 
near to the heart of English people. If, as it would seem, 
this is the author’s first essay in literature, she may well 
be congratulated upon possessing some of the most necessary 
qualifications for her enterprise. She has a quick eye not only 
for the beauty of nature but also for the character of man; 
and while she succeeds in painting the first for us in language 
which is always admirably simple and direct, she describes 
the second with a pleasant and very pretty humour. The 
beauty of the South Seas is not easily to be recorded in words; 
especially when addressing an audience that knows not the 
glories of cloudless skies, or the luxuriant splendour of 
tropical foliage. Still, the picture that the author gives of 
her first glimpse of Samoa is worthy of quotation :— 

“ After several weeks of delightful cruising in the Pacific, 

visiting beautiful tropical islands, one morning the sun rose like 
® ball of fire, flooding the world with a golden lustre, and out of 
the ocean, regal in its colouring of purple aad gold in the early 
light, we saw, far away in the distance, the rugged outline of the 
Samoan or Navigator Islands. ..... Savaii, Upels, and Tutuila, 
rise out of the sea to an altitude of from four to five thousand feet, 
the great undulating slopes of the mountains densely clothed with 
forest, which in many places crowns the very topmost ridges and 
waves clear against the blue sky, while round the base innumerable 
coral bays gleam white in the fierce light. By the time the sun 
was high in the heavens, blazing down on our white decks where 
the pitch bubbled in the seams, we were skirting along the coast 
of Upolu; and on the beach could be seen clusters of little brown 
houses, made of palm leaves, and dark-coloured natives skimming 
over the waves in outrigged canoes, fishing, or wading about with 
spears in their hands,—a favourite method of catching fish, in 
which they are experts.” 
In the clear water of the lagoons one may watch “ droves of 
tiny fish with parrot-bills, and others like iridescent jewels 
sparkling in the sun’s rays as they flashed through the sub- 
marine coral forest.” Lining the shore is the little settlement 
of traders’ houses, known as “the beach” in South Sea 
parlance. Inland, the road leads through the forest to the 
mountains :— 

** The luxuriant tropical foliage on either side, and the gorgeous 
birds that hovered over the great trumpet-shaped flowers and 
twittered quaint little songs from the branches of wild orange- 
trees and cocoa-nut palms, added to the enchantment. Scarlet 
and black honey-eaters flashed through the dark green foliage, 
green and yellow jaos chattered in their almost human voice, 
and blue kingfishers crossed our path at every few steps. As 
soon as the beach was left behind, the natives we met were 
courteous and charming. They all greeted us with smiles and 
the salutation of ‘Talofa!’ which signifies ‘My love to you!’ 
‘Good day to you!’” 

Of the natives, Miss Fraser and the lady who accompanied 
her were fated to see a good deal, without, however, in the 
least losing the good impression that they first received. The 
Stevensons, who at once extended the hand of friendship to 
these two unprotected strangers, were eager to prove that 
their Paradise was not unworthily inhabited, and under 
their auspices an introduction to Samoan native life was 
as pleasant as it was complete. The author gives a 
delightful description of the birthday feast at which the 

native chieftains hastened to do honour to their white 
friend “Tusitala,” the “teller of tales,” whose ready advice 
and practical sympathy had never failed them at the 
time of need. The novelist himself, wreathed like the 
rest of the guests with heavy garlands of sweet-scented 





* In Stevenson’s Samoa, By Marie Fraser, London: Smith, Elder, and Oo, 





flowers, presided over a banquet which was Homeric in its 
generous spread, while his native friends, who formed the 
majority of the company, vied with each other in the 
ceremonious courtesy and light-hearted gaiety with which 
they strove to make the strangers at home. One can well’ 
understand the strong hold that both Samoa and its people 
took upon the imagination and the affections of Mr. 
Stevenson, and how thoroughly his appreciation was re- 
ciprocated by the Samoans themselves. His intense love of 
beauty and colour was every day satisfied by surroundings 
which beggared even his powers of description, and his 
romantic fancy must have found endless suggestion in the 
wild graces of character, the unfettered passions, and the 
natural nobility of an unspoilt people. On the other hand, 
the Samoans themselves seem to have been quick to recog- 
nise that it was no common man who had come to live 
among them. Unlike other white men who visited their shores, 
he had no private ends to serve, and sought their friendship 
for nothing but friendship’s sake. So great was the respect 
with which he inspired them, that even the most distant 
chieftains would send deputations to confer with him on 
matters of State policy. We are not surprised to learn that 
he always showed a touching anxiety to save his native friends 
from the corrupting influences of civilisation, and to assist, as 
far as he could, in the preservation of their natural simplicity 
and innocence. His horror of European dress upon a native is 
amusingly illustrated by a story which Miss Fraser relates, as 
to the manner in which he was used to dispose of his own old 
clothes to prevent their falling into the hands of his servants. 
The garments were buried secretly, and as the natives, like 
all other children, were quick to scent a mystery in the air 
and eager to discover it, the solemn rites could not be 
carried out without elaborate, and sometimes ludicrous, 
precautions. This feeling on his part was not solely dictated 
by his artistic sense, or his natural dislike of unreal and 
artificial modesty. As the author says, it showed a true kind- 
ness and solicitude for the natives themselves :—“ When they 
take to European dress their lungs become affected, as they 
have no idea of guarding against cold. Should they get wet, 
it is very easy to change their lava-lava; but European 
clothes are much too elaborate for a Samoan to take off simply 
because they happen to be damp, whereas the rain runs off 
their well-oiled bodies, doing them noharm.” The position of 
women in Samoa is very different from that which is generally 
found among uncivilised races. If she toils or spins, it is for 
her own good pleasure, for no native would be so unmannerly 
as to expect his wife to be a helpmate in his labours. The 
innate chivalry of the Samoan is exemplified in a story which 
the author relates, @ propos of the “tapo” (surely a word con- 
nected with the well-known “taboo”), the maiden who is 
chosen as the luck—or Mascotte one might call her—of a 
tribe or village :— 

“Tn time of war it is the tapo’s duty to lead on to combat the 
warriors of her village, and she is often in the thick of the 
skirmishing; but should she be wounded or killed, it is a pure 
accident, as the Samoans have the greatest horror of hurting a 
woman in any way, and would not even injure their enemy’s tapo. 
There is a story told of how, during the war which was carried on 
in Upolu for a considerable time, five or six years ago, two armies 
had met and were drawn up, blazing into each other’s lines, when 
a native woman appeared with a cow she wished to place in safety. 
The entire firing was immediately suspended on both sides till she 
and her charge crossed the lines, and were completely out of 
harm’s way. The women could rely so thoroughly on the gallantry 
of their countrymen that they had no fear during the fighting, 
and would take food to their husbands and brothers at any time, 
and pass through the ranks of the warriors of the belligerent 
army with perfect impunity; as long as the daylight lasted, and 
they could be easily seen, they were quite safe.” 

There is another and less pleasant side to Samoan life upon 
which the author is silent; and rightly so, for after all it has 
nothing to do with the Samoa in which Stevenson lived. 
Other writers—Stevenson himself has touched upon it—have 
described the life of “ the beach ” and the ruinous invasion of 
civilised vices. In his retreat at Vailima, the novelist seems 
to have held aloof from the struggles and intrigues of the 
half-European colony, while he manfully did his best 
to stem the flood of changes they were bringing upon the 
country. The mountain-top upon which he lies looks over a 
land which owes him nothing but the wisest affection and the 
most constant service. As the author’s ship sped homewards 
from Samoa, “ Upolu gradually sank into the blue ocean, and 








the last we saw was the peak of Vala, where the mighty 
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g-nius and kindly man now lies at rest among his beloved 
Samoans.” 

A kindly man, indeed, but not a mighty genius. That isa 
phrase which must be reserved for the giants of literature, 
of whom Stevenson was not one. His exact place in 
the roll of honour has yet to be found, and only time, 
we think, can be the judge. Our sense of his loss is yet 
too lively for a just appreciation of his value. Time 
will do him justice,—perhaps will even raise him to a rank 
nearer to that of the giants than the rank in which we are 
disposed to place him now. Time also may bring about a 
change in the order of popularity in which his books are now 
held, and may rescue from a most undeserved neglect what 
was perhaps the best romance he ever wrote, The Black Arrow. 
The comparative unpopularity of this book among his warmest 
admirers is matter of no little wonder to us. Surely in no 
other of his works is the “eternal child” of the author’s 
nature more manifest; or is there to be found a sketch of 
character more swift and sure in outline than his unhistorical 
portrait of Richard “ Crookback.” 





PEN AND INK.—II. IMAGINATION.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 


{n the first notice of Mr. Pennell’s book we dealt with the 
technical question raised; it remains to treat of the merits of 
the exhibition he gives us as a display of imagination. We 
ase that word because it hits the defect of Mr. Pennell’s way 
of regarding the whole subject. He appears to think there 
are two terms, and two terms only to be considered, namely, 
Subject and Technique. But the really essential term is the 
one omitted, namely, the way in which the subject is imagined. 
The technique may be halting or tentative, and yet convey a 
design or a feeling so much grander than the swaggering 
execution of a poorer spirit, that the result ranks immeasur- 
ably higher. This comes out in the case of the drawings 
by Rossetti. Rossetti’s painting, like that of Mr. Watts and 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, was inadequate in technique to the 
merit of his designs. In his drawings it is more adequate, 
but, as Mr. Pennell says, not exemplary. Yet the sheer 
intensity of conception does express itself despite the halting 
technique, and the result is,as we turn the pages, that long 
after we have ceased to wonder at the felicity and sparkle of 
spirits less weighted with a lesser emotion, long after we 
have skimmed the tourist notes, the witty gossip written in 
easy running hand, we are drawn back to Rossetti’s 
designs, in which the deep brooding of a poetic spirit 
expresses itself. The difference is like that between clever 
journalism and the literature of a mind obstructed but 
profound. 

We find ourselves, then, at odds with Mr. Pennell very 
frequently in our estimate of the relative importance of the 
drawings he gives. We do not suppose, of course, that he 
admires them all. He doubtless put his taste aside fre- 
quently, and acted on some idea of including all sorts. It 
is difficult to believe that good ever comes of putting one’s 
taste aside, or that anything is to be learnt from trivial stuff, 
We think Mr. Pennell must agree that much in his book is 
trivial, or if he does not now, he will perhaps tire of it in 
time. Some of it, to our stomach, is. worse than trivial. 
And what is more, when Mr. Pennell does express a judgment, 
we must often disagree. He astounds us with his views of 
decoration, of fan, of impressiveness. We find the Montalti on 
an early page, and the Farny on a later, which he praises as 
decoration; alike trashy; no better, in fact, than the decora- 
tion of rooms by sticking fans, pots, and handkerchiefs about, 
as ladies are apt to do. ‘Meggendorfer leaves us grave, and 
the artist of Ally Sloper makes us sick. Edelfelt we think 
wooden. The neatness of Lalanne’s drawing, printed beside a 
robust design by Titian, pleases us less than the pettiness of 
its arrangement annoys us. But to come to Mr. Pennell’s 
greater gods. In Adolf Menzel we do recognise the firm drill- 
sergeant draughtsman to whom we can forgive all the uncouth 
sporting of the Works of Frederick the Great for his iron grip 
of a man’s head or a soldier’s dress. In Charles Keene we 
admire, like all the world, a draughtsman of character, treating 
admirably material congruous with his mind. Mr. Raven- 

, Hill, among the new men, is his most worthy successor. In 
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Mr. Abbey we appreciate a silky daintiness, delicacy, fancy, 
but we miss, under this feeling for the surface, and affection 
for old modes, the stronger grasp of vital form that marks a 
great draughtsman. Mr. Howard Pyle and many more 
deserve their word, but it is only possible to say that in a 
number of magazine and book illustrators are to be found 
powers of dexterity, adaptation, economical skill,—everything 
short of a creative gift. 


To speak more generally, there are three species to which 
the drawings may be most of them referred,—journalist- 
illustrators, caricaturists, decorative illustrators. Mr. Pennell 
has great hopes for the future of the first species. We cannot 
share his sanguine view. The necessities of the case are 
against it. Journalistic illustration must be of the expository 
order. Diagrams, photographs, views, drawings of incident, 
are the type. Let us take examples. The recognisable 
tourist-view of a town is the thing for a journal, and 
is as opposed as possible to the production of a man soaked 
in, and brooding over, a place till he disengages a pictorial 
idea from it. Here is Mr. Herbert Railton, a clever sketcher 
of architecture. He gives what answers to the popular idea 
of the picturesque in architecture,—namely, the speckled and 
broken surface of stones, bricks, tiles, railings. He never 
gives, he never has time or attention to apprehend, the real 
character of a building. He spices, peppers it for the languid 
passing eye that never sees buildings. It is like the descrip- 
tive journalism that discovers a new emergency and shock in 
every trivial incident of the House of Commons, and peppers 
the description with every overdone device of alliteration and 
emphasis. The same is true of the clever drawings we see 
every day illustrating fiction. They reduce themselves to 
reports of tailoring and fashions,—a frock-coat talking to 
a pair of sleeves. There was a wonderful moment in 
the illustration of fiction when the influence of the 
quiet, brooding artist, Rossetti, spread through a group, 
and animated the work of Millais, Boyd Houghton, Du 
Maurier, Fred Walker, and many more. The demands 
of modern journalism are against the recurrence of such 
an inspiration. The quick, ready specialist is the man 
for editors. 


The case of draughtsmen with a sense of fun is curious in 
this country. Caricature itself is much repressed. Satiric, 
characteristic drawing is hemmed about and limited. The 
satire of a Forain would find a publisher with difficulty, even 
if we had a Forain, Draughtsmen are required to limit 
themselves to the lower middle-class facetiousness of Pick- 
Me-Up, or the upper middle-class joke as we find it in 
Punch. Mr. Du Maurier is a wit who has struck his right 
material; with a Phil May Punch is much puzzled what to 
do, and a number of young men are to be observed in 
various journals attempting jokes in a wrong social medium. 
The tyranny of the joke hampers others, especially the 
grave people who, having planted their figures to get 
off the dialogue, bustle round to execute the walls and 
furniture with a heart evidently relieved by that occu- 
pation. 

But if caricature is not permitted in the cause of fan, 
we find it flourishing in a curious disguise among the 
decorators. We will not repeat what we have said elsewhere 
about Mr. Walter Crane, who has fallen upon a terribly 
dismal caricature of a style in his illustrations of poetry. 
A more interesting case is that of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 
Being a man of wit, who does not draw except in the sense 
of making pleasant embroideries of blocks and lines upon his 
page, he sees that if you do not draw, grotesque is the only 
caricature-evasion that is not dull. He began with the dis- 
mal caricature, he now makes grotesque caricatures. If he 
learned to draw, he might, with his intelligence for design 
and skill of hand, produce something admirable. Carlos 
Schwabe, the illustrator of Le Réve, with very much the same 
designing endowment, is more advanced in drawing power. 
He has curious lapses; will stick in little bits of stupid 
pattern, or objects completely out of scale; but occasionally 
attains the right proportion of simplicity and fullness, while 
giving adequate expression to his mystic types. It is 
tempting to go on, but these abridged notes on an interest- 
ing book are all that space allows. The abridgment, 
we may add, has compelled to an appearance of opposi- 
tion and fault-finding which does not represent one’s main 
feeling. . . 
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THE PORTSMOUTH ROAD.* 

The Portsmouth Road and its Tributaries ought to be a 
very entertaining book. Nothing is in the abstract more 
interesting than a great road,—a human river which has ran 
for hundreds of years from one great town to another. Think 
of all the great men and women and great historical events 
that are connected with the Portsmouth Road. Down 
the Portsmouth Road, partly by the main stream and partly 
by one of the “lead-offs,” went Nelson, when he left England 
to fight the Battle of Trafalgar. Up the road came the news 
of victory and of his death. To tell the history of the Ports- 
mouth Road in full would, indeed, be to recount half the 
naval glories of England. But the historic interest is only 
half the charm of a great road. The Portsmouth Road and 
its tributaries run through the most delightful rural scenery 
in England. In its passage through Surrey and Hampshire 
it takes the wayfarer into the very heart of some of the 
wildest country in the island, and one has only to explore its 
tributaries a mile or two up from their point of confluence 
to find oneself as far removed from the bustle of life as if 
one were in Devonshire or Wiltshire. Connected with the 
charm of scenery belonging to a road like the Portsmouth 
Road is the charm which belongs to old manor-houses, old 
churches, old inns, old cottages, and old towns and villages. 
The Portsmouth Road is a very pageant of all these. You 
may journey down to find here a beautiful Elizabethan 
manor-house set among its trees; there an old red-brick 
building of the time of Dutch William; or a piece of that 
pleasant Georgian style which combines dignity, comfort, and 
homeliness in equal degrees. The inns alone, with their 
benches and tables in front of them, are a delight to the 
traveller, so varied are they and so full of interest. One is 
the regular old posting-house of the beginning of the century, 
with its high door into the inn-yard. The next is a six- 
teenth-century ale-house,—in whose parlour might have 
sat Christopher Sly, and drunk his beer, not withont a 
doubt as to whether the fat ale-wife would agree to chalk 
up another day’s by-drinkings. It would be difficult, then, 
to make a book about the Portsmouth Road which should 
be dull or unentertaining. The writer of the work 
before us has not done the impossible, and his book will 
doubtless be read with real interest by a large body of 
readers. It cannot be said, however, that he has made 
anything like the use he might of his splendid opportunities. 
He too often leaves half said, or badly said, the things one 
would most have liked to find treated adequately and 
appropriately. It is, however, no good to look a gift-horse 
in the mouth, and we will therefore say no more, but content 
ourselves with what is given us,—namely, a large bundle of 
general gossip about the Portsmouth Road. 

The crimes committed on the road come in for their fair 
share of notice in the work before us. Not only is the brutal 
murder committed on Hind Head, and commemorated by the 
well-known cross, fully described, but avery thrilling and 
melodramatic story is given of a murder committed by 
smugglers in the eighteenth century. These smugglers seem 
to have acted with the hideous cruelty which is attributed to 
pirates. They caught two men who were supposed to be 
engaged in bringing one of their comrades, named Diamond, 
to justice. This is how they treated them :— 

* Another proposition that was made—to imprison the two in 
some safe place until they knew what would be Diamond’s fate, 
and for each of the smugglers to subscribe threepence a week for 
their keep—was immediately scouted ; and instantly the brutal 
fury of these ruffians was aroused by Jackson, who, going into the 
room where the unfortunate men were lying, spurred them on 
their foreheads with the heavy spurs of his riding-boots, and 
having thus awakened them, whipped them into the kitchen of 
the inv until they were streaming with blood. Then, taking 
them outside, the gang lifted them on to a horse, one behind the 
other, and tying their hands and legs together, lashed them with 
heavy whips along the road, crying, ‘Whip them, cut them, slash 
them, damn them!’ From Rowlands Castle, past Wood Ashes, 
Goodthorpe Deane, and to Lady Holt Park, this scourging was 
continued through the night until the wretched men were three- 
parts dead. At two o’clock in the morning this gruesome pro- 
cession reached the Portsmouth Road at Rake, where the foremost 
members of the party halted before the ‘ Red Lion,’ kept in those 
days by one Scardefield, who was no stranger to their kind, nor 
unused to the purchase and storing of smuggled spirits. Here 
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they knocked and rattled at the door until Scardefield was 
obliged to get out of bed and open tothem. Galley, still alive, 
was thrust into an outhouse while the band, having roused the 
landlord and procured drink, caroused in the parlour of the inn. 
Chater they carried in with them; and when Scardefield stood 
horrified at seeing so ghastly a figure of a man, all bruised and 
injured and spattered with blood, they told him a specious tale 
of an engagement they had had with the King’s officers: that 
here was one comrade, wounded, and another, dead or dying, in 
his brew-house. While it was yet dark they carried Galley to a 
place ia Harting Coombe, at some distance from the ‘Red Lion,’ 
and, digging a grave in a fox-earth by the light ofa lantern, they 
buried him, without enquiring too closely whether or not their 
victim was dead. That he was not dead at that time became 
evident when his body was found, with the hands raised to the 
face, as though to prevent the dirt from suffocating him. The 
whole of this day this evil company sat drinking in the ‘Ked 
Lion,’ having disposed of their other prisoner for a time by 
chaining him by the leg in a turf-shed near by. This was 
Monday, and at night they all returned home, lest their absence 
might be remarked by their neighbours; agreeing to meet again 
at Rake on the Wednesday evening, to consider how they might 
best put an end to Chater. When Wednesday night had come, 
this council of fourteen smugglers decided to dispatch him 
forthwith, and, going down in a body to the turf-shed where 
he had lain all this while, suffering agonies from the cruek 
usage to which he had already been subjected, they unchained 
him, and with the most revolting barbarities, set him across a 
horse and whipped him afresh all the way back to Lady Holt 
Park, where there was a deep, dry well. Into this they threw the 
wretched man, and by his cries and groans perceiving that he was 
not yet dead, they collected a great number of largestones, which, 
together with two great gate-posts, they flung down upon him, 
and then rode away.” 

In the author’s journey down the Portsmouth Road, he 
mentions the fact that down it went the melancholy 
cavalcade which took “a brave man to a cruel, shameful, 
and unjust death on the quarter-deck of the man-of-war 
‘Monarque’ in Portsmouth Harbour.” That man was, of 
course, Admiral Byng. Mr. Harper goes on to give an 
interesting account of Byng and of the way he met his end, 
including the reproduction of a most interesting plate, show- 
ing the last scene on the ‘Monarque.’ Byng is kneeling on 
the deck and some six marines are firing at him at close 
quarters. They are not, apparently, more than four or five 
feet away, for the points of their long bayonets almost touch 
him. Here is a story which shows Byng’s fortitude :-— 

“The execution was fixed for March 14th, and Byng's 
demeanour thenceforward was equally unaffected and undaunted. 
He met his death with a calmness of demeanour and a fortitude 
of spirit that proved him to be no coward of that ignoble tyne 
which fears pain or dissolution as the greatest and most awful of 
evils. His personal friends were solicitous to avoid anything 
that might give him unnecessary pain, and one of them, a few 
days before the end, inventing a pitiful ruse, said to him, ‘ Which 
of us is tallest ?’—‘ Why this ceremony?’ asked the Admiral. 
‘I know well what it means; let the man come and measure me 
for my coffin.’ ” 

Before we leave Mr. Harper’s book we may note that the 
illustrations are in many cases very curious. It is, however, 
much to be regretted that he kas not added statements of the 
origin of the engravings he reproduces. For example, one 
would greatly like to know whether the picture of the execu- 
tion of Byng was from a contemporary plate. 


A book which serves to supplement The Portsmouth Road 
is Mr. Barrett’s Surrey Highways, Byways, and Waterways. 
It is in effect an account of the old houses and buildings of 
Surrey. The style is rambling and cumbrous, and the 
matter not seldom confused and without arrangement; but 
for all that the book contains a good deal of curious informa- 
tion concerning the antiquities of Surrey not to be obtained 
elsewhere. The drawings are, on the whole, excellent, and 
special praise may be given to the reproductions of archi- 
tectural details. For examples we may cite the sketches of 
iron window fastenings at Guildford, of the staircase gate 
at Slyfields Munor House,—that exquisite piece of brickwork 
set in a meadow near the Mole, not far from Cobham, and on 
a tributary of the Portsmouth Road which runs from Leather- 
head to join the main stream. A work of a similar kind, 
though it does not deal with Surrey, is Mrs. Hodges’s Some 
Ancient English Homes. Here we get an account of nine old 
houses in Gloucestershire and the neighbouring counties, with 
appropriate drawings and sketches; and here again the illus- 
trations will probably find more admirers than the text. 
Both books show how much more interest is felt in the manor- 
houses of England than formerly. A generation ago the lore 
of old houses was cultivated by a very small class even among 
the educated. Now the delight in and love for the old houses 
has become almost universal. 
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“LOVE AND MADNESS.” * 

Ir is a little difficult to determine why Mr. Gilbert Burgess 
has raked out the ashes of a forgotten love-story from the great 
dust-heap of literature where they quietly reposed. The 
book he has edited is a reprint of a volume called Love and 
Madness that was popular at the end of the last century. It 
purports to be an original correspondence between James 
Hackman, sometime of the 68th Regiment, and afterwards a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and the beautiful 
Martha Reay, with whom he fell in love in 1775, when she 
was living at Hinchingbrook under the protection of Lord 
Sandwich, then First Lord of the Admiralty. The history of 
their mutual passion is told in a series of letters; if these 
letters are really genuine, they represent but a poor side of 
human nature. There is nothing to dignify the passion of 
Mr. Hackman and Miss Reay, or to distinguish it from 
similar attachments. It was marked by the usual protesta- 
tions of horror that two such souls could stoop to deceit, and 
by the usual betrayal of confidence, though we do Mr. 
Hackman the justice to own that, according to these letters, 
he repeatedly offered to marry Miss Reay, if she would make 
up her mind to leave Lord Sandwich. 

Mr. Bargess says that Croft owned to having manipu- 
lated some of the Hackman letters, and that he even 
hinted that only the outline of the work was true; but 
Mr. Burgess refuses to believe that “Croft created such 
a romance,” though there is an artificiality about most of the 
letters, and an obvious self-consciousness that cannot escape, 
we should imagine, the perception of an unprejudiced reader. 
In one of the last letters, said to have been written by James 
Hackman when he was lying in Newgate under sentence of 
death, occur the words,—‘ Should the pen of fancy ever take 
the trouble to invent letters for me, I should not be suffered 
to write to you thus, because it would seem unnatural. Alas! 
they know not how gladly a wretch like me forgets himself.” 
If Croft used the “ pen of fancy ” to fill in the outlines of such 
@ correspondence, it is precisely by such touches that he would 
seek to disguise his handiwork, he would try to imitate Defoe 
in his apparent unconsciousness of artifice, though without 
Defoe’s extraordinary power in that respect. The whole of 
the “letter” referring to Chatterton is admittedly the work 
of Croft, though he placed it in Love and Madness among 
the Hackman-Reay correspondence, and introduced passages 
in other letters to corroborate Hackman’s fancied interest in 
Chatterton. To quote Mr. Purgess’s introduction,—“ In a note 
to the ninth edition of Love and Madness, Croft excuses 
himself for having pretended that Mr. Hackman had visited 
Bristol to find out facts about Chatterton, by referring to 
an extract from the fourteenth letter in Love and Madness,” 
The present editor has omitted this forged passage altogether 
from the fourteenth letter, has suppressed one or two other 
passages and supplied some gaps in the narrative, and has 
relegated the much-curtailed account of Chatterton and dis- 
quisition on his character and writings to an appendix, as the 
avowed work of Croft. We see little difference between the 
particular passage in the fourteenth letter that Croft admits 
was forged, and which, oddly enough, is a dissertation on the 
wonderful truth to nature of Robinson Crusoe, and other pas- 
sages in other letters where literary subjects and anecdotes are 
dragged in by the heels. The imaginary Hackman writes 
a propos of Defoe:—“I can easily conceive a writer making 
use of a known fact, and filling up the outlines which have 
been sketched by the bold and hasty hand of fate.” And we 
are inclined to think that in the present instance very few of 
the letters are due to the “ bold and hasty hand of fate,” and 
many more to the industry of a mere mortal. Whether this be 
so or not, Croft raised a storm, in which Southey played the 
part of Aolus, by his publication of the Chatterton MSS., fur- 
nished to him by the mother and sister of the poet. Croft ad- 
mittedly took great liberties with the papers, and twenty years 
later Southey reproached him for his mean behaviour in the 
Monthly Magazine for 1799, and Croft answered in a diffuse 
and evasive letter in the Gentleman’s Magazine of the following 
year. The controversy is too long to enter into now, but the 
side-lights it throws on Croft’s literary character are not 
conducive to a belief in the genuineness of most of Love and 
Madness. Boswell records that Dr. Johnson censured Love 
and Madness because he disapproved of mingling real facts 
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with fiction, and this censure was uttered in 1783, only three 
years after the first publication of the book, and when the 
authenticity of the letters must have been the subject of 
critical observation as it passed through repeated editions, 
and was therefore extensively read. Mr. Burgess says that 
Hackman was “romantic” enough to keep copies of his 
love-letters to Miss Reay; but to our mind such a business- 
like proceeding is the reverse of romantic. It is difficult to 
imagine that any man in the state of frenzy in which 
Hackman describes himself as being, could deliberately copy 
the “scrawls” he indites to the object of his passion. In 
a letter that is typical, as far as it goes, of the whole cor- 
respondence, after alluding to his “digressive” pen, he 
goes on:— 

“Observe, when I write to you I never pretend to write sense, 
I have no head; you have made me all heart from top to bottom. 
Sense—why I am out of my senses, and have been these six 
weeks. Were it possible my scrawls to you could ever be read by 
any one but you I should be called a madman. I certainly am 
either curst or blest (I know not which) with passions wild as the 
torrent’s roar. Notwithstanding I take this simile from water, 
the element out of which I am formed is fire. Swift had water 
in his brain. I have a burning coal of fire; your hand can light 
it up to rapture, rage, or madness. Men, real men, have never 
been wild enough for my admiration; it has wandered into the 
ideal world of fancy. Othello (but he should have put himself to 
death in his wife’s sight, not his wife), Zanga, are my heroes. 
Milk-and-water passions are like sentimental comedy. Give me 
(you see how, like your friend Montaigne, I strip myself of my 
skin, and show you all my veins and arteries, even the playing of 
my heart), give me, I say, tragedy, affecting tragedy, in the world, 
as well as in the theatre. I would massacre all mankind sooner 
than lose you.” 
The end of the romance was tragic enough, even for such a 
fire-eater. Miss Reay absolutely declined to marry Hack- 
man, and in a sudden fit of jealousy he fired at her as she 
came out of the Covent Garden Opera House with fatal effect, 
and then tried to shoot himself. He said in his defence that 
he intended to die at Miss Reay’s feet, and that his shooting 
of oer was quite unpremeditated; but we gather from his 
letters, if they have any foundation in truth, that he was of 
a morbid turn of mind, and that he was fond of dwelling on 
anecdotes of suicides and murders. He goes to see “ poor 
Dodd” hung, and wishes he had been in England when one 
Peter Tolosa, was executed, that he might have looked “on 
the last moments of a man who could murder the object of 
his love.” Boswell, in his turn, went to see the Rev. James 
Hackman hanged, and reported that he behaved as well as 
any of his friends could have wished, — “with decency, 
propriety, and in such a manner as to interest every one 
present.” Bosweil records that Dr. Johnson seemed “ much 
interested by my account of what passed, and particularly 
with his [Hackman’s] prayer for the mercy of heaven. He 
said, in a solemn, fervid tone, ‘I hope he shall find mercy.’” 

Nichols, in his Literary Illustrations, writing of Love 
and Madness, says that the part relating to Chatter- 
ton is the most valuabie part of the book. According 
to Southey, Croft got possession of Chatterton’s letters 
and MSS. from the poet’s sister, Mrs. Newton, by some 
pretext or other, and published them in Love and Mad- 
ness without her knowledge, keeping the profits to him- 
self. He incorporated his account of the “marvellous Boy” 
and his writings into the Hackman-Reay correspondence, 
and makes Hackman describe an imaginary visit to the room 
in Holborn, Chatterton’s poor lodging, from which the 
“solemn agony,” to use Shelley’s phrase, had hardly yet 
faded. ‘ His room, when it was broken open after his death, 
was found, like the room he quitted at Mrs. Walmsley’s, 
covered with little scraps of paper. What a picture he 
would have made, with the fatal cup by his bedside, 
destroying plans of future Aillas and Godwins and of 
unfinished books of ‘The Battle of Hastings’? M.,I have 
had the (call it what you will) to spend half an honr in the 
room. It was half an hour of most exquisite sensations. My 
visit of devotion was paid in the morning, I remember ; but I 
was not myself again all day. To look round the room; to 
say to myself, here stood his bed; there the poison was set ; 
in that window he loitered for some hours before he retired 
to his last rest, envying the meanest passenger, and wishing 
he could exchange his own feelings and intellects for their 
manual powers and insensibility! Then, abhorrence of his 
death, abhorrence of the world, and I know not how many 
different and contradictory but all distracting ideas! Nothing 





should tempt me to undergo such another half-hour.” If 
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anything could have consoled Chatterton, it might have been 
to know that his name would be immortalised by great poets 
after his death; but we imagine he could very well have 
dispensed with the notoriety given to him in the mingled 
fact and fiction of Love and Madness. In Croft’s defence 
of Chatterton’s literary and moral character, he argues 
that, “ for Chatterton’s sake, the English language should 
add a word to its Dictionary; and should not suffer 
the same term [i.e., forgery] to signify a crime for which 
a man suffers the most ignominious punishment, and the 
deception of ascribing a false antiquity of two or three 
centuries to compositions for which the author’s name 
deserves to live for ever.” It is apparently by the test of 
success or failure that Croft judged a forgery such as Chat- 
terton’s to be innocent or the reverse. He seems to have had 
a great sense of sympathy with the successful imitator. He 
instances Lady Anne Lindsay’s ballad of “Auld Robin 
Gray ” as an argument on his side, and would have welcomed 
Hawker’s “Song of the Western Men,” the song that such 
good judges as Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, and Dickens took 
for a genuine antique, for the same reason. The poets that 
have placed immortal wreaths on the tomb of Chatterton— 
Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, and Wordsworth—have sufficiently 
vindicated the memory of the “sweet harper of time-shrouded 
minstrelsy.” The world does not need Sir Herbert Croft’s 
eulogium, nor the advocacy of one who was himself not 
wholly above suspicion in the art of successful imitation. 





PROFESSOR ALLEN ON “RELIGIOUS PROGRESS.” * 


Ir may be said that not even Mr. Llewelyn Davies, who 
would usually be reckoned the most prominent among Mr. 
Maurice’s disciples in this country, bas entered so thoroughly 
into the method of the master as the author of the thoughtful 
and interesting volume above-mentioned, Professor Alexander 
V. G, Allen, of the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. This was already apparent in that admirable 
work of his (reprinted in this country), The Continuity of 
Christian Thought, which may be looked upon as the com- 
plement, from the side of theology, of Mr. Maurice’s Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy. The whole depth of the master 
may not be there, but you feel yourself treading in his foot- 
steps, a8 Professor Allen places himself and his reader at the 
point of view by turns of each successive leader of Christian 
thought. The present work more especially reproduces 
another characteristic of Mr. Maurice’s teaching,—what may 
be called the acceptance of opposites. For instance, in a 
lecture on English History, published as No. 1 in a series of 
“Tracts by Christian Socialists,” and never reprinted, Mr. 
Maurice began by telling his hearers that he was “a Tory, a 
Whig, and a Radical; not a little bit of one and a little bit 
of each of the others,—not what is sometimes called an 
Eolectic (there is no name or character I hate more than 
that); nor yet something new of my own, unlike what all 
people have been before me; but in the ordinary sense of 
the words, a downright, thoroughgoing Tory—a downright, 
thoroughgoing Whig—a downright, thoroughgoing Radical.” 
It is exactly in this spirit that Professor Allen writes :-— 

“It is a lesson which we are slow to learn, that opposites are 
closely, even vitally, related,—that hostile attitudes which seem 
irreconcileable may both be true...... Churches are strong, 
and best fulfil their mission, not in proportion as they maintain 
@ narrow consistency, but rather in so far as they are capable of 
embracing opposite attitudes and contrasted views of truth. The 
church which we look for in the coming age of Christian unity 
must embrace greater contradictions than any church that now 
exists is willing to receive. Jet me enumerate some of them. 
Bececencure the sovereignty of God and the freedom of the will; 
total depravity and the divinity of human nature; the unity of 
God and the triune distinctions in the Gudhead; gnosticism and 
agnosticism ; the humanity of Christ and his incarnate deity ; the 
freedom of the Christian man and the authority of the church ; 
individualism and solidarity; reason and faith; science and 
theology; the miracle and the uniformity of law; culture and 
piety ; the authority of the Bible as the word of God, with abso- 
lute freedom of Biblical criticism; the gift of administration as 
in the historic episcopate, but the gift of prophecy as the highest 
sanction of the ministerial commission; the apostolic succession, 
but ‘also the direct and immediate call which knows only the 
succession of the Holy Spirit.” 

The two lectures of which the volume is composed deal, the 
first, with “Religious Progress in the Experience of the 





* Religious Progress, By Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor ia the Episcopal 


Individual ;” the second, with “Religious Progress in the 
Organic Life of the Church.” Starting with the attempt to 
define “progress,” the author concludes that the word “is 
one of those great words, summaries of a people’s philosophy, 
which we use the more freely just because we take it for 
granted and do not think to define it. To adopt the 
words of St. Augustine which he used concerning the know- 
ledge of God, we know what it is if we are not asked to tell 
what it is; but if we are asked to tell what it is, we do not 
know what it is.” The thought is larger than the word. 
Going on to inquire “ whether progress in religion is possible,” 
he deals with Macaulay’s denial that there is any constant 
progress in religion to be traced—only “ movement to and 
fro”—treating that judgment as one of “a representative 
character,” and as having an element of truth in it so far as 
concerns the “difference between the spheres of religion and 
of material civilisation,” in so far as the same law does not 
“prevail alike in both.” Mr. Allen declares that he has “no 
theory to advocate,” and disclaims the presumption of seeking 
to demonstrate “the existence of any law or method under 
whose uniform operation the phenomena of religion are in- 
cluded.” His “ more modest task” is that of “calling atten- 
tion to certain demonstrated tendencies in religious thought 
or experience, which may throw some light on the situation 
of the religious world, when they are viewed together as 
parts of a larger whole.” 


In the life of the individual he notes three distinct ten- 
dencies entering into “the vital movements of religious thought 
and experience.” First, the impulse “ to reject the old belief or 
practice in order to the reception of some new truth.” Men so 
acted on “ by the contact of new truth may become the world’s 
reformers; they are the stuff out of which martyrs are made; 
they would gladly go to the stake for their convictions. ..... 
This method of religious progress - must be recog- 
nised as one of the constituent elements of religious history. 
rere When successful, it forces the Church to compromises 
and readjastments; when it fails, it is stigmatised as heresy.” 
(And here occurs a very suggestive page as to the contribu- 
tions made by heresies to the fuller development of Christian 
truth, an idea which one would have liked to see developed by 
the author.) The second tendency is that of conceiving pro- 
gress “‘as a uniform movement forward and upward, so that 
each age prepares the way for that which follows; that which 
comes later in time being for that very reason higher, truer, 
more complete than that which preceded it.” This is the 
view which evidently finds most favour with the author, but 
he is too candid and dispassionate to let it master him. “We 
may and we must hold to the doctrine that religious reforms 
are better accomplished by the gradual process of education 
and enlightenment; but we must admit that there come 
moments in history when this method does not avail,—the 
birth-hour of great institutions which are to remould the 
fortunes of society.” Moreover, “the conception of progress 
as an even or uniform development encounters other 
obstacles. . . . . It is a conception peculiarly liable to be mis- 
understood,” as “ when it is so construed as to teach that every 
change is a direct advance;” or, again, “that if a belief or 
practice can be traced to a remote origin, or the stages of its 
growth be shown, it ought no longer to commend itself” to 
our age. The third conception of true progress “ makes it 
consist in a constant struggle to regain or adhere to that which 
is old,” assuming “that the new is false; only that which 
can be shown to be old is true...... The principle which 
lies beneath this attitude toward progress is that divine 
revelation has once for all imparted the full truth...... 
It is also assumed that there is an evil and downward 
tendency in human nature...... to pervert the truth by 
overlaying it with additions, corrupting it by complications, 
till at last it becomes so obscured as to need a reproclamation 
in its original simplicity.” It is characteristic of the author’s 
mind that he scarcely controverts this view (observing merely 
that it represents “the rude philosophy of Mohammedanism”), 
but is rather anxious to establish a ground for agreement with 
it as far as possible:—‘“ We shall readily admit, I think, this 
tendency to deterioration which waits upon all religious 
institutions. ..... There is a deep root of truth aleo in the 
demand for the unchangeable, the immutable, as the final 
word in religion.” And his conclusion is that “we grow by 
means of these antagonisms within us, so that a life in 
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or one-sided, and incomplete. A man who has not detected 
within himself the presence of these contradictory forces, has 
missed the larger interpretation of life, and can neither under- 
stand himself nor the world around hin.” 

It has been sought here, by a rather detailed analysis of the 
first lecture, to give an idea of the author’s method. <A long 
quotation has been given from the second, which is at least as 
interesting as the first. A few lines more shall, however, be 
quoted from two of the last pages :— 

“To the ever new man, the old world will be for ever new. 
Common and familiar things will shine with a new light. As 
there may be no limit to the wonders of scientific discovery, so 
the relations which may exist between the world and the soul of 
the man who is for ever growing in faith and spiritual imagination 
are practically without limit; and so the everlasting interest of 
life, the perpetual progress of humanity, is sure.” 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL ANTIQUITIES OF SPARTA 

AND ATHENS.* 
Tux first peculiarity of the Attic political system which pre- 
sents itself to the student, is the excessive multiplication of 
public offices and officials, which ultimately arose to such a 
degree that, in a State whose number of legally qualified 
citizens never amounted to twenty thousand, it could have 
been hardly possible for any man, unless remarkably for- 
tunate, to spend a life of ordinary duration without being 
compelled to discharge the duties of some public office, 
generally without remuneration (save by peculation), and 
always liable to the vexatious Dokimasia (scrutiny) and 
Euthune (audit), as well as to the prospect of impeachment 
by some informer by profession. One cause of this was 
the vanity of the democrat, who, finding birth, wealth, and 
education ignored as unimportant and even useless, seeks to 
arrive at consideration by office and title; and this feeling 
manifests itself strongly in two democratic countries at the 
present day, where places and decorations are intrigued for, 
and too often obtained by, unblushing venality. A second 
cause was the suspicious temper so general in democratic 
societies, and which seems to have been the besetting sin of 
the Athenians, each of whom being conscious that he had but 
little principle in pecuniary matters, would naturally believe 
that his neighbour had none at all. Hence arose that 
aziotie which, though praised by Demosthenes and Sir J, 
Mackintosh as the only safeguard of liberty, seems to us only 
calculated to exclude from the public service many men of 
high character and abilities. Thus the custom obtained of 
despatching Ambassadors, Generals, and Admirals in triplets, 
doubtless on the principle that two can keep a secret—let us 
say of bribes from the foreigner—while the third would 
probably impeach his colleagues of corruption or malversa- 
tion, and, as was too frequently the case, bring them to exile 
or the hemlock-bowl. A third cause presents somewhat of a 
logical aspect ; for if we once accept the principle that every 
man (slaves and foreigners not being men, or at least of an 
inferior kind) is entitled to be a legislator, it would seem 
inconsistent to deny his competency to put into execution the 
laws he has made. 

Doctor Gilbert has given us a learned and copious account 
of the legislation on the subject of the Athenian slaves, from 
which we can discern that their condition was preferable to 
that of any of their class elsewhere, either in ancient or modern 
times, their lives and limbs being protected, an asylum open 
to them in case of unduly severe punishment, and a road to 
freedom offered to them by volunteering for service in the 
fleet. A slave too, if dissatisfied with his master, had the legal 
right of demanding to be sold, and thus had a chance of 
experiencing a gentler lot; and this right he could exercise 
three times. Manumission, however, does not appear to have 
existed at Athens, though it probably did at Sparta, otherwise 
it would be difficult to account for the class of semi-Spartans 
called Neodamodes; but nowhere in Hellas do we find the 
freedmen who became so numerous, wealthy, and influential 
at Rome, particularly under the Empire. We are unable to 
accept Doctor Gilbert’s view that the Athenian slaves were 
always of Non-Hellenic race, believing that ample proofs can 
be adduced that the Hellenic States entertained no scruple 
against selling into servitude persons of a kindred race when 
captured in war or by piracy, to which latter employment 
they were much addicted. 





* The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens. By Dector Gustay 
Gilbert. Translated by E. G. Brooks, M.A., and T. Nicklin, M.A. London: 
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The “ Prosecution for Illegality ” has been made known to 
almost all students by the speeches of Demosthenes ang 
Aeschines in the case of Ctesiphon, from which it appears 
that if the popular assembly passed a resolution it wag 
competent for any citizen to prosecute the mover thereof 
criminally, the penalty being either a fine or exile. This 
system in an excitable and frivolous community must neceg. 
sarily have led to violent agitation, and often to gross 
injustice. Thus an Athenian statesman proposed reforms 
which he deemed salutary with the rope around his neck; and 
it would be an interesting speculation to consider what would 
be the state of public feeling in our own country if the 
next General Election should prove unfavourable to the 
present Government and a few obscure and factious par- 
tisans had the power of bringing the principal members 
of the present Cabinet to the bar of an Assize Court. 

The important questions of Helotism at Sparta and of the 
Ostracism at Athens have furnished a species of battle-ground 
to such scholars as judge of the customs of ancient nations 
by analogies furnished by very modern times, and to discuss 
them would transcend our limits; but it may be observed 
that Spartan Helotism was free from one of the most painful 
features of ordinary slavery in not being domestic. The 
Helots were for the most part predial serfs owned by the 
State, and therefore protected to a certain extent; but this 
does not justify Miiller’s defence of the cruel and treacherous 
Krypteia, which he holds to have been merely a species of 
secret police. The only excuse that can be found for the 
Ostracism is that it may have sometimes served to check the 
violence of political contention and barred the road to 
revolution. 

The various mutations in the Athenian Constitution— 
Sparta changed very little—are well worthy the attention of 
the political student, but, as we think, rather for avoidance 
than imitation. Political systems being of human con- 
trivance, must needs partake of human imperfection; but a 
sagacious thinker will profit by the lessons of history, and 
avoid alike the recklessly innovating spirit of Athens, and 
the narrow, hide-bound conservatism of Sparta. Dr. Gilbert’s 
work furnishes a copious and accurate summary of Hellenic 
political ideas and enactments, and we only wish that he had 
expressed some decided opinion on the justice and results of 
some of them; but he was probably deterred from this by 
his wish to preserve judicial impartiality. His critical 
judgment on the accuracy of historical statements is correct 
and profound, and his book will be invaluable to those who 
desire thoroughly to understand the orators of Athens or the 
statesmen and warriors of Sparta. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


English Men of Letters: Scott; Burns; Coleridge. (Macmillan 
and Co.) —This is a reprint of three of Mr. John Morley’s “ English 
Men of Letters” in a single volume,—namely, Scott, Burns, and 
Coleridge. It is obvious why Scott and Burns, the two great 
poets and literary men of Scotland, and also in part contem- 
poraries, should be placed together, but to our minds Wordsworth 
would have been the best English poet to associate with them. 
He was a neighbour of Burns’s, though across the Border, and 
had all the affinities of a native of the Border with the hardy 
race who, whether they lived on this side or that side of the 
Border, made essentially outdoor poets. Mr. Traill’s “Coleridge” 
is a delightful book, but Coleridge had nothing in him of the 
genius of the North, and very little of the characteristics of an 
outdoor poet. All the three subjects of the volume are, however, 
of great personal interest, 

Latin and Greek Verse Translations. By W. Baker, D.D. (Long- 
mans.)—Dr, Baker is the chief of one of the most successful of our 
great classical schools. He lets us here into one of the secrets of 
his art, for he shows us that when he has set his head-form an 
exercise in verse, Greek or Latin, he can himself produce an 
excellent “fair copy.” Here in this volume we have a hundred 
of these “copies,” of which about two-thirds are Latin (mostly 
elegiacs). We could wish that Dr. Baker had given us more 
specimens of the Greek hexameter, surely the most magnificent 
of allmetres. He has no reason to be ashamed of the one that he 
has published, a translation from ‘ Hiawatha,” beginning “ And 
the ancient arrow-maker.” Here is a specimen of hexameter :— 


** Sic deinde locuta, 
Conjugis a dextra dextram subtraxit, et altes 
Se tulit in lucos, Dryadis vel Oreadis instar 
Vel que Deliacam comitatur nympha Dianam, 
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Tpsa quidem divam gressuque habituque decoro 

Exsuperans. . Non illa arcu pharetraque decora, 

Vilia falciferi manibus gerit arma Priapi, 

a fera gevs hominum donisque insueta Promethei 
xtuderat, c@love Pater demiserat alto.” 


Priapus and Prometheus are a boldness that matches Milton’s 
own “Art, yet rude, Guiltless of fire had formed.” We may 
give a sample of the elegiacs, not because it is much better than 
the rest, but because it is convenient for quotation :— 


4* With head reclined the snowdrop see, 
The first of Flora’s progeny, 
In virgin modesty appear 
Ty hail and welcome in the year! 


“En, caput inclinans, soboles tua 
maxiwa natu, 
Flora, subit campis a nive nomen 
habens ; 
Simplex muaditiis, pudibunds virginis 
instar, 
Omine quo rascens leetior annus eat. 
Frigora non hiemis metuens, ccelive 
roinam, 
Provocat beec Boreze vim, rabiemque 


Fearless of winter, it defies 

The rigour of inclement skies, 
And early hastens forth to bring 
The tidings of approaching spring. Noti; 
Pricaque festinans abeuntis prodere 


bruwaa 


Signa, canit vernos approperare 
dies, 
All that the gay or sweet compose, Si quid inest nitido formz melioris 
The pink, the violet, and the rose, in horto, 


In fair succession as they blow, Si quid olet, violw, lilia, caltha, 


Their glories to the snowdrop owe.” TOS® 3 
Ut flos quisque suos grata vice pandit 
honores, 
Quisque tibi acceptum flos decus 
cmue refert.” 


Surely Dr. Baker’s spelling is a little old-fashioned. And why, 
may we ask, does he assign so few of the originals to their 
authors? We venture to suggest that he should give his book as 
an exercise in “ Search Passages” to his head-form. 


It is a matter for regret that the shadow of the deceased wife’s 
sister should be over A Japanese Marriage (A. and C. Black), for 
it is a bright and spirited story, full of colour and incident, and 
its author, Mr. Douglas Sladen, writes well and with an enthu- 
siasm which is catching. The title of the story is, indeed, some- 
what misleading. ‘A Japanese Marriage” suggests a marriage 
between two Japanese, whereas the wedding which actually takes 
place in the story is between English folk. Philip Sandys, a 
wealthy Englishman, who arrives in Yokohama, does not, like 
everybody else, fall in love with Brynhild, or Bryn Avon, when 
he first sees her, although “ her dress, which was in the latest 
London fashion, fitted her so clingingly, and she was so perfectly 
corseted that activity seemed out of the question,” but with her 
plainer-looking, elder sister Mary. Philip and Mary get married, 
Bryn having, wit, feminine perversity, fallen in love with him. 
The father of the girls dies, leaving his affairs in an embarrassed 
condition. Bryn goes to live with her brother-in-law; Mary sus- 
tains a terrible accident and dies, leaving a child and an injune- 
tion to Bryn and Philip to marry. They do nothing of the 
kind, however. On the contrary, some mischievous gossip 
relating to Bryn’s peculiar “position” reaches her ears, and 
she goes to England.. There she is subjected to the rude 
attentions of an objectionable Anglican clergyman, and returns 
to Yokohama more in love with Philip than ever. Their 
union is brought about with the help of the American Minister, 
the Church and its dignitaries having declined in obedience to 
law to have anything to do with it. The story is full of life, and 
several of the characters, especially Bryn and that excellent 
specimen of the English nobleman, Lord Romney, whom she 
refuses, are very well drawn. We have, perhaps, too much slang 
of the “ Johnnie” order, and too many “ inventory ” descriptions 
of personal appearance, like “a decidedly pretty woman witha 
slim, upright figure, auburn hair, and the brilliant complexion 
that often goes with it, but rather a weak mouth, full of charming 
teeth.” 


The See-Saw of Life. By William A. Morley. (Elliot Stock.)— 
Everything in Mr. Morley’s tale is ordered according to the 
strictest poetical justice. Mr. Albert Melville engages himself 
to Miss Violet Oaklands. He goes to Australia to look after an 
inheritance which has been left him, and falls a prey to an 
adventuress who has the additional disadvantage of having 
insanity in her family. He is murdered by his brother-in-law, 
and the. murderer is promptly killed by the victim’s dog. The 
adventurer’s wife becomes “a raving maniac, and follows her 
husband to the grave within a month.” That is fairly complete. 
Miss Violet, after a period of eclipse and poverty—* Misfortune 
no disgrace ” is the admirable motto of the title-page—finds out 
that the securities left by a speculative father are worth £60,000 
She prudently sells out and invests in the Three per Cents. A 
old lover appears upon the scene; the faithless one’s paren 
present “a large dinner-service of latest design and workma 
ship.” Finally, we are allowed a glimpse into the future, and 
hear of a marriage between the son of the adventuress (a maniac, 
by the way) and Violet’s eldest daughter. We do not like the 
literature of revolt, but this is just a little sickly. 


A Sapphire Ring. By Charles Granville. (John Murray.)—It 
may at least be claimed for this story that it has none of the 








affectations, mostly of the melodramatic order, which spoil so 
much of that section of present-day fiction which depends upon 
mystery and “incident.” It is, indeed, so painstaking a per- 
formance, from the literary point of view, that the ordinary novel- 
reader is almost certain to pronounce it long-winded and even 
tedious. Richard Campion performs a slight service to a 
mystericus and singularly beautiful woman, and treasures her 
memory, and a singularly beautiful sapphire ring which falls into 
his possession, for more than a generation. It is the solution of 
the mystery of this apparition of beauty, and of the owner of the 
ring after so many years, that Campion devotes himself to. He 
is able to attain this end through his friend—or at least, 
acquaintance—Felix Prosper, who has a very long family tragedy 
to tell.. It must suffice here to say that it is;mixed up, as nearly 
all modern tragedies are, with Russian conspiracies, and that 
although Felix dies, Richard and his mysterious friend, who 
bears the somewhat Byronic name of Zoe, come together at 
the end. The actual meaning of certain signs upon the fateful 
sapphire ring are not told, because, as Zoe tells her (second) 
husband, “the knowledge of what that meaning is was con- 
fined to those of the Inner Circle, to which no woman was 
admitted.” A Sapphire Ring is rather too matter-of-fact in the 
evolution of its details to be very popular. 


The Presbyterian Church: its Worship, Functions, and Minis- 
terial Orders, By the Rev. Alexander Wright, M.A. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This book is something between a 
manual and a pamphlet, as its author confesses to have written 
it with four cbjects,—to promote an improvement in the ritual of 
the various branches of the Presbyterian Church; to show that 
such improvements are in accord with the “ use and wont” of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland; to sketch in brief outline the 
various Functions and Offices prescribed in the Directory for the 
Public Worship of God agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, with the assistance of Commissioners from the 
Church of Scotland, as a part of the covenanted uniformity in 
religion betwixt the Churches of Christ in the Kingdoms of 
Scotland, England, and Ireland; and finally, to indicate both 
the Scriptural regularity and validity of Presbyterian Orders. 
Mr. Wright has made a skilful use of the materials bearing upon 
Scotch ecclesiastical history at his hand; he writes with lucidity 
and force; and his book will be found useful for reference 
and other purposes even by those who do not agree with 
him. It should be said that Mr. Wright disapproves of every- 
thing in the shape of sacramentalism. The special demand of 
himself and of those who think with him is thus put:—* We 
do not demand or even ask for the exclusive use of any liturgy, 
but simply for the restoration of the union of liturgical and free 
prayer. The two forms of prayer should be strenuously contended 
for and maintained, at all events, in the Church.” 


Cicero. By J. L. Strachan-Davidson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—This volume, one of “ The Heroes of the Nations” Series, is 
excellent throughout. Mr. Strachan-Davidson takes a moderate 
and rational course in estimating Cicero’s character. The man 
had many weaknesses, which, as is rightly said, “are pitilessly 
displayed before us by the preservation of his most secret letters.” 
These letters were published by his friends; they must have 
believed when they did it, without any “editing” it must be 
remembered, that they were doing no wrong to the writer’s 
character, that this would come out in the end as deserving of the 
respect of the world. Cicero made many mistakes, but he had 
“the root of the matter” in him. “ He accepted it as the first 
axiom in politics that ‘some sort of Free State’ is the necessary 
condition of a noble and honourable existence; and that it is 
the last calamity for a people permanently to renounce this ideal, 
and to substitute for it the slave’s ideal of a good master. English- 
men and Americans, worthy of their birthright, are not likely to 
disagree with Cicero’s judgment.” Mommsen’s Casarism is not 
to our author’s taste. Among the many excellent things in this 
volume we may single out for special praise Mr. Strachan-David- 
son’s estimate of Atticus. The problem is,—how could an honest 
man who had really loved Cicero consent to live on friendly terms 
with his murderers? The answer is this,—‘ Atticus cannot have 
been a selfish man, for he spent his life in doing good to his 
friends, at the cost of unceasing trouble and sometimes of serious 
danger. He must have been a lovable man, for every one loved 
him, and such affection is not to be gained except by a kindly and 
tender heart. But he was void of ‘noble rage;’ he never knew 
that there are some wrongs which it is degradation to forgive; he 
could love, but his love was never strong enough to cause him to 
hate ;‘and a man without capacity for hatred is but half a man.” 
This last clause has a paradoxical look, but, after all, it is only 
the substance of Bishop Butler’s great sermon on “ Resentment.” 

Stray Sketches in Chakmakpore. By Nagesh Wishwanath Pai, 
B.A, (Kane, Bombay.)—This volume will be found to be one of 
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no small interest. We know pretty well how Indian persons and 
things appear to European observers ; here, for a change, we have 
some sketches taken from a native point of view. Some of the 
subjects hardly come within the usual purview of a Western 
observer. He might not, for instance, be so much behind the 
seenes as to mark the instructive revelation about the “ Bairagee,” 
or “ Holy Man.” The “Street Preacher” is an interesting sketch. 
An Indian street-crowd might give a lesson in politeness to the 
people of Cork. “The Smart Student ” shows that Mr. Pai does 
not shut his eyes to some of the follies of his countrymen. On 
the whole, this book is well worth reading. 

Chapters from the History of the Free Church of Scotland. By 
the Rev. Norman lL. Walker, D,D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier.)—This is a book which, both on account of its general 
character and of the standpoint from which it is written, ought 
surely to have been published two years ago, when the Free 
Church of Scotland celebrated the fiftieth year of its inde- 
pendent existence. Besides, it is wanting in cohesion, and is of 
the character of essays upon the history of the communion of which 
Dr. Norman Walker is a champion, rather than of a connected 
narrative. The earlier of the “ chapters” are, to tell the truth, 
dreary and even old-fashioned, treating as they do of such almost 
too familiar subjects as Patronage, the Veto Act, the Auchterarder 
Case, and the “ Disruption.” The Jubilee histories, too, of two 
years ago, gave an account of that really wonderful display of 
clerical energy—the building up (thanks largely, though not 
exclusively, to the eminent practical genius of Chalmers) of the 
Church which was the outcome of the Secession—in a graphic 
style, which Dr. Norman Walker hardly commands. He is at his 
best in those portions of his book which deal with the Free 
Church of these latter days—the Church of the Cardross Case, 
of the negotiations for union with the United Presbyterian 
Church, and of that New Learning Movement which led to the 
casting forth of the late Mr. Robertson Smith—an action that 
Dr Walker tries cleverly to explain away in a manner calculated 
to please both the parties in a once bitter controversy. One original 
feature of Dr. Walker’s volume is the list of authors who have 
belonged, or who now belong, to the Free Church, with their 
works. No more striking testimony to the intellectual activity 
of the Free Church could have been afforded than this. The book 
is meant mainly for members of the Free Church; and doubtless 
it will meet with favour at their hands. Dr. Walker is not by 
any means a brilliant writer, but he is a hearty believer anda 
not unskilful apologist. 

Two volumes of criticism of contemporary authors may be 
mentioned together. These are The Art of Thomas Hardy, by 
Lionel Johnson (John Lane), to which the publisher has added a 
bibliography, carefully compiled by himself; and The Work of 
John Ruskin, its Influence upon Modern Thought and Life, by Charles 
Waldstein (Methuen). 


The third volume of the new edition—partly rewritten and com- 
pletely revised—of Dr. John Mackintosh’s History of Civilisation in 
Scotland (Alex. Gardner) covers a series of most interesting periods, 
the union of the Crowns, the Covenanting struggle, the Cromwellian 
period, the conflict from the Restoration to the Revolution, the 
legislative union, and the risings of 1715 and 1745. Dr. Mackin- 
tosh has not anything specially new to say, but he tells the old 
story in a very readable, if occasionally matter of-fact, way. He 
is at his best in his chapters dealing with the social condition and 
progress of Scotland. The volume concludes with a chapter giving 
an outline of European philosophy in the seventeenth century 
and the early part of the eighteenth. It is elaborate and lucid if 
not remarkably profound. But it is not specially Scotch in its 
bearing, unless, indeed, we take it that Dr. Mackintosh, like so 
many Scotchmen, regards the world as an annexe of his country. 


Book Prices Current. Vol. VIII. (Elliot Stock.)—The editor 
prefixes an interesting preface, from which we gather, among 
other things, that in the matter of book-values there is a certain 
increase of sanity in mankind. It is possible, he thinks, that 
“collectors of the immediate future may universally associate 
utility with rarity.” That would be an admirable result. With 
other things that would disappear would be certain quite 
valueless books, the normal demand for which might be, say, 
ten, but of which two hundred are bought because only two 
hundred are printed. There are, as usual, some curious items, 
A first edition of “The Compleat Angler” sold for £150; another, 
imperfect, fetched only £10. A first edition of the “Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” uncut, was sold for £74. (It was published 
at 6d.) How curious, when one comes to reflect, is that “ uncut”! 
Because no one had ever read the book for one hundred and 
forty-three years, its value is immensely multiplied. “Forty- 
three Elzevirs” go for £1 4s.,—a fraction over 6d. each. 
Yet not a quarter of a century ago they would have fetched 
ten times the price, or more. The ancient classic authors 


are, indeed, as the editor says, “sadly neglected.” 











Milton’s 
copy of “ Lycophronos Alexandra,” with his autograph and 
marginal notes in his handwriting, was sold for £90, an in. 
crease of £30 on its last price. Sir Walter Scott’s MS. of “Anno 
of Geierstein ” fetched £300, and various fragments, the opening 
chapters of “‘ Ivanhoe,” canto iii. of “The Bridal of Triermain,” 
&e., £215. But forty-two volumes of Sir Walter’s novels, all first 
editions, went for less than a shilling per volume! The genera} 
result of the year’s sales was that 51,000 lots produced £72,479, 
It is noticeable that the stock of Mr. Toovey (a well-known book- 
seller) fetched £7,090 3s. 6d. for 3,200 lots, and a special sale of 
sporting books realised £966 16s. for 425 lots. It is to be observed 
that the books of the professional buyer realised £2 4s, 5d. per 


| lot, while the general sales show an average of £1 8s. 5d. 


Sunrise Land. By Mrs. Aifred Berlyn (“Vera”). (Jarrola 
and Sons.)—These “Rambles in Eastern England” make g 
pleasant, readable book. The writer starts from Norwich, for 
which her synonym—she is good at synonyms, to which she adds 
the attraction of alliteration—is the “City of Churches.” From 
the Norfolk capital we move on to Cromer, see something of 
Holkham, and then visit Stewkey, or Stiffkey, of which we get a very 
gloomy picture. The Stewkey folk, who are described as a race 
apart, live by gathering cockles. We should like to hearsomething 
more about this village. Lynn, Sandringham, the Broads, Cam- 
bridge, Ely (why the lengthened and sadly spoilt version of King 
Canute’s rhymes about the Ely monks ?), Fenland, Newmarket, 
cum multis aliis are described in turn. There are numerous 
illustrations, of somewhat varying merit, but keeping up a good 
average on the whole, 


New Eprrions.—A Few Hints as to Proving Wills, &c., by a 
Probate-Court Official, twelfth edition (Sampson Low) ; Pelham, 
by the Right Hon. Lord Lytton (Routledge) ; Humphry Clinker, 
by Tobias Smollett (Bell and Sons) ; Far From the Madding Crowd, 
by Thomas Hardy (Osgood) ; Tess of the D’Urbervilles, by Thomas 
Hardy (Osgood) ; Tom Cringle’s Log, by Michael Scott (Macmillan) ; 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, by Thomas Hardy (Osgood) ; The Great 
Lone Land, by General Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B., F.R.G.S., fifteenth 
edition (Sampson Low); A Golden Sorrow, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
(Sampson Low); The Expansion of England, by Sir J. R. Seeley 
(Macmillan) ; Mademoiselle Mathilde, by Henry Kingsley (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden) ; Trilby, by George Du Maurier (Osgood) ; The 
Bible Doctrine of Man, by J. Laidlaw, M.A., D.D. (T. and T. Clark) ; 
Reason and Religion, by the Rev. R. E. Hooppell, M.A., second edition 
(H. Frowde) ; Kidnapped, by R. L. Stevenson, forty-fifth thoussnd 
(Cassell) ; Guy Mannering, by Sir Walter Scott, 2 vols. (Constable). 


Booxs RecriveD.—Burdett’s Hospital and Charities Annual, 1895, 
by Henry C. Burdett (Scientific Press); District Councils in Rela- 
tion to Public Health and Local Government, by G. F. Chambers, 
F.R.A.S. (Stevens and Sons); Master and Man, by Leo Tolstoi 
(W. Scott); Lawn Tennis, by W. Baddeley (Routledge) ; The Snow- 
storm, by Mrs. Gore (Blackie and Son); Whiting’s Annual Holiday 
Directory, 1895 (T. J. Whiting and Sons) ; The Christian’s Roadbook, 
Part I., “ Devotions,” by Bathe and Buckham (Longmans) ; Royal 
Academy Pictwres, 1895 (Cassell). 
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All the Year Round, Third Series, Vol. XIII. roy 8v0 .....cssresseees soe(Office) 3/0 
Althaus (J.), The Value of Electrical Treatment, 8vo (Longmans) 2/0 
Anderson (M.), Othello’s Occupation, cr 8V0 ........ hatto & ae 3/6 
Antrobus (C. L.), Wildersmoor, 3 vols. or 8v0 . (Bentley) 18/0 
Benson (B. F.), The Judgment Books, 12mo (Osgood) 3/6 
Bonavia fF; .), Studies in the Evolution of Animals, 4t0..0.....s0000e0 (Constable) 21/0 
Browne (L.), Diphtheria and its Associates, 8vo (Ballitre) 16/0 
Carrel (F'.), An Education, cr 8vo (W. Scott) 6/0 
Oolomb ice-Adml.), Naval Warfare, Second Edition, cr 8vo (W. H. Allen) 21/0 
Conway (Sir W. M.), The Alps from End to End, roy 8¥0 ....... A og mae 21/0 
Davidson (J. M.), New Politics for the People, cr 8v0........ 2/6 
De Paris (H. M.), Fanetta, 12mo~ ee ) 3/6 
omy ay | of National Biography, ed. by 8. Lee, Vol. XLIiL. (Sauth, 4 Ider) 15/0 

Dix (G.), The Girl from the Farm, cr 8vo. Lane) 3/6 
Edgeworth (M.), Ormond, cr 8vo ......... & owney) 2/6 
Eyton (BD The Temptation of Je:us, and other Sermons, cr 8vo...(K. Paul) 3/6 
Fitzgerald (P.), Bozland: Dickens's Places and People, cr 8vo...... (Downey) HH) 
Fock, An Introduction to Chemical Orystallography ...(Oxford ye Ln #4 160 


Fritts (C. E, ‘oo Watch Adjuster’s Manual, 3v 
yo as an Ornithological So TR roy 8vo (Douglas) 21/0 
Gimlette (J. D.), Myxoedema and the Thyroid Gland, cr 8vo......... (Churchill) 5/0 
Golfer’s Guide for United Kingdom, 1895, ed. by W. Dalrymple, er8vo Vian HH 
Golfing Annual (The), 1894-5, edited by D. 8. Duncan, cr 8vo ......... H., Oox 
Green, A Manual of Botany, Vol. I.—Morphology and Anatomy eae 78 
Grenfell (W. T.), Vikings of To-Day, cr 8vo .. ..(Marshall Brothers) 3/6 
Hardy (A. S. F.), Princess and Priest and Mademoiselle Etienve. =f Downes} 3/6 
Headley (F. W.), The Structure and Life of Birds, 8vo..........++... (Macmillan) 7/6 
Hertwig (0.), tha Cell, its Anatomy and Physiology, Svo...... (onnenschein) 3 
Hudson (T.), The Law of Psychic ye new edition, cr 8vo (Putnam 
Hungerford (Mrs.), A Tug of War, cr 8v0 (White) 0 
Innes (L. C.), A Digest of the Law of Easements, 8vo ........ (Stevens & Sons) 7, 
Jefferies, Thoughts from the Writings of, by H. 8. H. Waylen...(Lon; — 3/6 
Kingsland (W.), The Esoteric Basis of Christianity (Theosophical Pub. Soc.) 3/6 
Larned (W. C.), Charches and Castles of Med'seval France, 870 _ ......... Low) 
Le Queux (W.), Stolen Souls, cr 8V0.......00..+00 (Tower Publishing Company) 
Lundegard (A.), The Storm Bird, og et rine Agnes Kilgour ...(Hodder Bros.) 
Mackay (E.), A Song of the Sea, M igpee Keon ,12mo.. -eatnaet) 5/0 
Macmahon (Bila), A Mcdern ~ Aang ey é nt) 2/6 
Marsh (R.), Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband, cr 8vo (H 
Matthews (B.), Books and Play Books, cr 8v0 


Gatke (H.), 
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5 Australian ia China, cr 8vo 
so, (0.5) er a Commentary, by C. Gounod, cr 8vo.. 
Muir (ue B. A W. T. Frampton and the “ Dragon,” im mp 16mo 
‘A, H.), A New English Dictionary, Part VIII. (Ox. Univ. Pree 136 


eo. Cox) 10/6 








Murray (J 
‘W. R.), A Handbook to the Game Birds, Vol. I. (Ww. 8 Allen) 6/0 
Beker Sane me Kiran 38 
le he Dominion o: CE BVO seccccseereecessecseeees+++++.(Allenson 
peroe (W.) The (Ward & Lock) 50 





ust of Gold, cr 8vo 
Provost (Fy The Story of Coetatine eanpapent, CL BVO. .seee-ee eee 
.), Political E 

' potent (BH Z H.), Tanieian atone rs AKtiology of Disease.. (Churchill 
‘ht Hon. H. 0.), A Selection from the Poems, &c., cr 8vo (Bentley) 5/0 


Longmans) 6/0 
4/6 
7/46 


























Raikes ( 

A Principles of Bankruptcy, 8v0.............+ (Stevens & Haynes) 10/6 
‘Ringwood. By Mind and Motion and Monism, cr 8vo............ ce eee 4/6 
‘Boss (M.) and ey —— on Horseback, cr 8vo... Ww. wood) 3/6 
Bacal (Lord J.), by 8. J. Keid (Queen’s Prime Ministe: cr 8vo...... (Low) 3/6 
|Byl je (H. E.), Philo and Holy Scripture, CF BVO .oe.srcccressesecesevees (Macmillan) 10/0 
ae dubyn (A.), A Tragic Honeymoon, 12M0.........00--ssseeeesseereeseeees White) 2/6 
Sandeman C) Angliog Travels in Norway, illus., 8vo ...(Ohapman Hall 16/0 
Sandeman a Sir R), His Life and Work, by T. Thornton (J. Murray) 18/0 
chiller: Maria Stuart, Notes by 0. A. Buchheim, 7 2mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/ 
\Bhuttleworth (. E.), Mentally Deliciont Obildrén, €F 890 sene.nx-(Lewis) 4/0 
a 0.), By A verse Winds, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 6/0 
|8pe tories and Sketches, by “ G. G.,” OF 8VO....scs-cseseseereess(&. Paul) 6/0 


es ne (A. > aa 3 = hts, 8vo (Smithers) 6/0 





_ nok —_4~ with Notes by F. J. thi 8vo (Macmillan) 2/6 
(Thompson (F.), Sister & ha RN I ccvsctntencesenscsdsascnseasacraansaed (J. Lane) 5/0 

Tapper (M. E.), The Scent of the Heather, &c., cr 8vo...... “(Leadenhall Press) 6/0 
\Weoner (A. L.), Coosataeire ANA Tactics, BVO .....0..cccccccrcesceres (H. Grevel) 21/0 


\Ward (Mrs. Humphry), The Story of Bessie Costrell, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 20 
‘Webb (Rt. Rev. A. B. . Life of Service Before the Throne, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 3/6 
(Yorke (C.), The Medlicotts, CT 8Y0....00.. puatdahe cisedcadssssavecsascererseccetes (Jarrold) 3/6 








LIBERTY” 


“LIBERTY” 
BLOUSES 


COSTUMES, 


FOR 
poiepe ee nan DA, BURNING, 
A 5 NC AND 
MILLINERY. OPERA WEAR. 
Book of Latest Designs, Series No, 3 Book of Sketches, 
(Copyright), Just published (Copyright), 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


Oo S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


N R. BROWNING'S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
Consultations free, 











SHORT- 





SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
SrxTEENnTH EpiTION, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 








= and FREEBODY will be happy to 
forward, post-free, Price-Lists aot Pattern 
Books of BRITISH and Foreign Silks in the 


B R { T l S bi Newest Colours and Designs. 
Speciality: 
BRITISH SILKS FOR YOUNG LADIES’ 
DRESSES, 
from 2s. per yard, 


SILKS. 


The present style of Fashion favours the makes of 
Silk Goods (notably Glacé Silks) in which English 
Manufacturers have always been pre-eminent, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, ¥!4¥Q82 staxer, 





‘4 
SANITAS, 
The Best Really NON-POISONOUS 


DISINFECTANT. 





“SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


'“ SA NTTAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages over all 
others.”—Medical Press. 
“SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant.”. 
“SANITAS has met with wide recognition and approval.”—British 
Medical Journal, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 


—Lancet, 


The SANITAS COMPANY, Limited, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 





ESSRS. A.B. DANIELL & SONS 
0 LD S H 2 RATO N cassie Canis epee a ~~ 


AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

CHIPPENDALE po Bana Sanna business of 

Beautiful and genuine pieces of 

FURNITURE. sae ENGLISH FURNITURE at very 
moderate prices, 

A. B. DANIELL & SONS, “ “ “3ugmons sr. 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty F ‘oundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 

sities. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, July 24th, —~ PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Datton, 
M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ew £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15, Examination in London and at 
Felsted ins June 25th. School Fees, including all oy payments £65 per 
annum, Owing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory School, 
there are VACANOIES in the School House, Names can be received for next 
term.—For particulars, apply, Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with rue > = for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to 0. M. M R, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rey. Head-Master, Felsted, —" 


AUSANN E.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
orwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable 
_— OATIONAL HOME 4 GIRLS, Sa ‘grounds of five —. 
pecial pre m for University Exa ons. orough conversa‘ 
French and German.—OHAMP F FLEUBI. 














ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 11th and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 

£50, four of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarshigs.—For particalars, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


es MOUNT SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD'S.ON-SEA, 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools. 
pits: 6 eit 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Twe 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th, 

aber further information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


T. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY.—The New Ohapel 
will be Consecrated on St. Peter's Day (Saturday, Jane 29th). 
Radleians wishing to be present are requested to write to the WARDEN, 

Service, 12,15. Slip Coach on 10.2 a.m, Pe from Paddington. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding- House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—HALF TERM, JUNK 17th, New Fouxdation Day, June 19th. 
kutrance Scholarship Examination, July 18th to 20th, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


UBLISHING BUSINESS for SALE. Old-established ; 
centre of London. Numerous sa agp of Books, Copyrights, Illustra. 
tions, Yong saleable, —— Stock, &c. Owner retiriog. Rare opportunity. 
Also , 88 years unexpired, may also be pure! 
—Apply, by letter, to “ 48c,” Dookediee, 12 Warwick Lane, London, E,C. 


W ANTED, ee toe -WRITING by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 
Terms: 23d. a sheet, or ls. for 1,000 words. 


Address : 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, W.O. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — UNIQUE PROGRAMME, 
AFRICA in LONDON. Palace open 10 till 10, 1s. 
AFRICAN LOAN COLLEOTION. No extra charge. 

PIOTURESQUE EAST AFRICAN VILLAGE, A bit of ae. African life 
as it is lived in Somaliland. Daily, at 3.30 and 6, 6d. to 

OSTRICH FARM and “ ae FAMILY” of CARNIVOROUS 
ANIMALS, From 12 no 

EXQUISITE AL FRESCO ILLUMINATIONS (North Tower Garden), 
Band of Royal Engineers (by permission of Ool. Sir J. C. Ardagh, 
5 Cc. -LE., 0 i, and Orysta Palace Military Band (from 6 till 10). 

s, M and Mr, Charles Godfrey, jun. 


LACK FOREST, GERMANY.—COTTAGE RESI- 
DENCE TO BE LET FURNISHED, August and September. Pic- 
turesquely situated (banks of mountain lake) amongst fine pines; altitude, 
3,0001t. Lovely views; dry and seasoaed. Drainage excelient ; water supply 
pure and abundant. £30 per month. Boat and piano included.—Full pars 
ticul!ars and photographs,—KILMENY, Chelston, Torquay, 
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T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
woies sides, bolarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, 
‘arden. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th, 10th, and 

1lth.—For farther information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and cight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss S, OARR. The School is recom- 
wended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES.—Principal: Mrs, W. R. COLE.—The HALF TERM will COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, June 18th. Prospectuses on application. 





THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 

Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCEH SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 16th—Six or more Scholarships, £40 to £30 a year. 
Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering Sides, Fees, £65 to £70 a year. 
Successes :—1893-94, Five Open Scholarships and One Exhibition; 1894-95, Five 
Open Olassical Scholarships, One Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge), and One Science Scholarship—also Woolwich Entrance (1ith place).— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

— in attendance. Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E, 


j eee ee C18 ee ee 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Kight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

— information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
estminster. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse, The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, *‘ Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifully situated. School of Art and 
Academy, Excellent piano and violin masters, Kvery home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs, TALBOT, Vicarage, <eeds, 








WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Fincutey Roap, Hampsteap, N.W. 


T an EXAMINATION to be held on SEPTEMBER 

10th and llth, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 

a year for two years, will be oftered for Competition among Women-Students, 

Jandidates must have the Matriculation Examination of London 

University in Honours or in the First Division, and the successful Competitors 

will be required to enter into residence in October next, and to read for the B.A, 

Degree of London University.—Further particulars and Hntrance Forms may be 

obtained from the Secretary to the Council, Miss 8, M. SMEE, 2 The Avenue, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 


T.-GEORGSB’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenciture in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 
ONTKIBUTIONS tothe SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in n: ed are urgently solicited. 
Bankers—London and Couuty Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
His Grse3 the Duke of WEestmrinsTER, K.G, Treasurers 


‘Timotuy Houmes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


ISS FAITHFULL, The INSTITUTE, 136 REGENT 
STREET.—English and Foreign Daily and Resident Governesses, Com- 
panions, Lady Housekeepers, Manageresses, Matrovs, Lady Nurses, Secretaries, 
Typists, Readers, Guides, Knitters, Lady and Gentleman Helps, seek engage- 
ments in London, the Country, Continent, and the Colonies, 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PHTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

‘Lhe COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messr:, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 


Se 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 
CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION 
OF THE 


FIVE PER CENT. 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED, 


BY AN 
Issue of £3,600,000 Four per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, 





All outstanding 5 per Cent. First, Second and Third Mortgage 
Bonds of the Company not presented for Conversion will be 
paid off at par with accrued Interest, on July 19th, 1895, ana 
will cease to bear Interest from that date. 


The Trustees for the 4 per Cent. First Mortgage Bond 
Holders will be: 


ALFRED OHARLES DE ROTHSOHILD, Esq., 
AND 
HUGH MACKAY MATHESON, Esq. 


These Bonds will be secured by a Deed of Mortgage and Trust, in English form 
whereby, when the existing Bonds have been converted or redeemed, the whole 
of the immovable property of the Company in Spain, including the Rio Tinto 
Mines, the railway therefrom to Huelva, and the Pier at that Port, wiil te 
conveyed to the Trustees ns security for the Bonds in priority to all other 
charges. The Mortgage will contain a covenant on the part of the Company 
to register or inscribe the D-ed in Spain, whenever called upon by the Trustees 
for the Bondholders to do so, 


Pending the comaitien of this Deed, and the preparation of the new Bonds, 
Scrip Certificates of Taz Rro Tinto Company, LiMiTED, will be issued, which 
will be exchanged for the Definitive Bonds as soon as they are ready for delivery. 


The extension and development of the Rio Tinto Mine has for years kept well 
in advance of current requirements, and by this means the Oompany have many 
millions of tons of ore laid open, which will provide an uninterrupted supply for 
a period far beyond the duration of these Bonds, and this exploration work is 
being steadily continued. 


At the present time there are Contracts running for the supply of more than 
half a million tons of pyrites per annum, which are sold for both their copper 
and sulpher contents, besides which, the Company’s production of refined copper 
is about 20,000 tons a year, which commands a ready sale, 


The new 4 per Cent Bonds will be to Bearer, or Registered, at the option of 
Subscribers, in sums of £20, £100, £200, and £500, with Coupons, payable 
quarterly on January Ist, April lst, July 1st, and October Ist, in London, at the 
Offices of the Company, in pee sterling; in Paris, at the Offices of the 
Société Générale, at the exchange of 25 francs; and in Bremen, at the Offices 
of Messrs. J. Schultze and Wolde, at the exchange of M20,35; the first Coupon 
will be payable on October Ist, 1895. Holders can at any time, upon application 
to the weary 4 and payment of the cost, have their Bonds to Bearer exchanged 
for xegistered Bonds, or their Registered Bonds exchanged for Bonds to Bearer. 


The Bonds will be redeemed by half-yearly Drawings, which will take place in 
June and December, and Drawn Bonds will be paid off oa January Ist and 
July 1st succeeding the drawing. The first drawing will take place in June, 1896, 
and the Ordinary Sinking Fund will redeem the whole of the Bonds not later 
than January Ist 1929, but the Company reserves the right to increase the 
Sinking Fund, or to pay off the whole or any portion of the Bonds outstanding, 
at any time after June 30th, 1905, on giving twenty-eight days’ notice by 
advertisement, 


Drawn Bonds will be paid off at the same places as those fixed for the payment 
of Coupons, 


Messrs, N. M. ROTHSCHILD anv SONS, instructed by Mrssrs, MATHER- 
SON anv ©O., the Commercial Agents of THE RIO TINTO COMPANY, 
LIMITED, are author‘sed to receive subscriptions for the above issue, 


Subscriptions will be received by them at their Offices, New Court, Sr. 
SwitHin’s Lane, Lonpon, in existing 5 per Cent. First, Second, or Third 
Mortzage Bonds, which have not been previously drawn, 


Applications for the New 4 per Cent. Bonds in exchange for & per Cent. Bonds, 
which have not been previously drawn, will be received anv day (except Saturday} 
peed THURSDAY, JUNE 27ih, 1895, INCLUSIVE, on the following 
conditions :— 


Subscribers in Bonds will receive allotment in full, 


For every £100 of the 5 per Cent. Bonds, subscribers will be entitled to receive 
4 per cent. Scrip of equal nominal value, and a cash bonus of £2 payable on 
JULY 5th, next. The Ocupon due July Ist next must be detached on the 
Bonds and will be paid in the usual way. 


. For + eee parts of £100 proportionate allotments and cash paymexts will 
@ made, 


Application must be made in the form annexed to the prospectus and accom 
panied by a deposit of 5 per cent in’ Money, or an approximate amount in con- 
vertible Bonds, unless subscribers prefer to deposit all their Bonds when making 
application, The whole of the Bonds, with all Coupons subsequent to July lst, 
1895, must delivered as soon as Scrip Certificates are ready to be given in 
exchange, and failure to deliver them iu due course will render the deposit on 
application liable to forfeiture. 


Bonds presented for conversion must be listed on forms which can be obtained 
from Messrs N. M. Rothschild and Sons, 
Bonds will also be received for conversion in Paris and Bremen. 


The Draft of the Mortgage Deed relating to the new 4 per Cent. Bonds cin bo 








inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors of the Company, Messrs. Freshfield and 
Williams, 5 Bank Buildings, E.0.; or at the Offices of the Solicitors to the 
Trustees, Messrs. Dawes and Sons, 9 Angel Court, E.C, 

By order of the Board, 
Office of the Company, GEO, N. THOMSON, Secretary. 
30 St. Swithin’s Lane, 








London, E.C., June 17th, 1895. 





_ 
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NEW NOVELS. 
THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


By Mrs, ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of “ Lesser’s Daughter,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EN ZUM.—" Laughter goes hand in hand with tears, and the dialogue, 
ant invariably crisp and natural, abounds in unexpected humour. Mrs. 
Sidgwick can ap; reciate the critical attitude of the German visitor to England 
as well as that of the English visitor to Germany. She has both ‘detachment’ 
and wit, and may be aoe on having turned these qualities to brilliant 
effect in this original engrossing novel,” 


A JAPANESE MARRIAGE. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of ‘On the Cars and Off,”’ “‘ The Japs at Home,” &. 
Crown 8yo, 63, 


GRAPHIC.—“ Mr. Sladen’s victim of the table of affinities, Bryn Avon, is 
charming enough to enlist the personal sympathies of the whole Episcopal bench, 
as, indeed, she did obtain those of two ex: nt ‘ Colonials’......and Mr, Sladen 
has not omitted a single circumstance that could give sympathetic colour to the 
yiew he is anxious to enforce. But Bryn’s conscience, though otherwise elastic 
enough, cannot contrive, where that table is concerned, to accommodate itself to 
her inclination and her reason combined. That is the situation; aad how it 
comes at last to be conscientiously as well as happily surmounted, Mr, Sladen 
himself must be left to tell. He certainly succeeds in making his story and its 

rincipal characters interesting, though he leaves his subject much where it was 
Botore. He also puts himself = gaat advantage by laying his scene in Japan....., 
The various pictures, both social and descriptive, losa none of their distinctiv 
fascination in his hands.” 


THE COMEDY OF CECILIA. 
By CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 
GLASGOW HERALD.—" A brightly sie and very readable novel, and the 


heroine is a decidedly original character. 


HAUNTED BY POSTERITY. 
By W. EARL HODGSON. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


NATIONAL OBSERVEER.—" An interesting and, in parts, a brilliant book...... 
Thi abje and readable book, His satire is delightful because it never misses its 
mar. Haunted by Posterity’ is certainly a book to read for its extreme clever- 
ness and the brilliant impertinence of its satire on the affairs of the day.” 








ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and 
CO. beg to announce that the following 
important Work is now ready, and may 
be obtained at all Booksellers & Libraries. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 


By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 


With One Hundred Illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 
Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, One Guinea net. 





14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to REOEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, eng al articulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without rE Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
BR. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
———_—_—.>—__——_ 
OursipE Pace, TWELVE GuINEas, 


Pp £10 10 0| Narrow Column isscosorsree £3 10 
Half-Page PITTI 5 5 0] Half-Column 115 


Quarter-Page sssssssosrseseeresres 212 6) Quarter-Colamn scsecsserserrevee O17 
ComPanizs, 


Outside Page Prt #21414 0 I Inside Page socccecoessevessessssees La LZ 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative 


of a Winter Journey across the Tundras and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. 
By Freperick Gxrorge Jackson, F.R.G.8., Leader of the Jackson. 
Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Illustrations and Maps. Edited 
from his Journals by ARTHUR Montzri0Rr:, F.G.S,and F.R.G.8. 8vyo,15s.net. 


HISTORY of GREECE from its Commence- 


ment to the Close of the Independence of the Greek Nation. Travslated 
— = oye of Apotr Hotm, In4vols, Vol. 2. The Fifth Century 
-C. 8vo, 63. net. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of AQUATIC 


INSECTS. By Professor L. C. Mraxt, F.R.8. With Illustrations by A. RB. 
Hammond, F.L.8, Orown 6vo, 63 


PHILO and HOLY SCRIPTURE, or the 


Quotations of Philo from the Books of the Old Testament. With Intro- 

duction and Notes by Hersert Epwarp Ryrtez, D.D., Hulsean Profe:sor of 

mace Professorial Fellow of King’s College, Oambridge, &c, Crown 8vo, 
. net. 














GARDEN FLOWERS and PLANTS. A 
Primer for Amateurs. By J. Wricut, F.R H.S., Chief Instructor on 


Horticulture for the Surrey County Council, &. With 50 Illustrations, 
Crown 8yo, 1s. 


The STRUCTURE and LIFE of BIRDS. By 


F. W. Heaptey, M.A., F.Z.S., Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 
78 Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The SPEECH of CICERO in DEFENCE of 


OCLUENTIUS. Translated by W. Prererson, M.A.. LL.D., Principal of 
University Oollege, Dundee, With an Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A STUDY of SPINOZA. By James 


Makrtinzav, LL.D., D.D., Principal of Manchester New College, London, 
With a portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 














ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. New Volume. 


WOLFE. By A,G. Bradley. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. New Volume. 


The ADVENTURES of HAJJI BABA of 


ISPAHAN. By James Morier. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. With an 
Iutroduction by the Hon. Gzorez Curzon, M.P. Orown 8yvo, 3s, 6d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans, 
Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. _ | Gloucestershire. |Sussex, 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire, 
Channel Islands, | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. — 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire, 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. | Yorkshire, East 
Devon; South | Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. Suffolk. Yorkshire, West, 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. 
Complete Tourist Catalogue post-free on application. 











IVERPOOL anp LONDON anv GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... 1... ss se oe oe £8,690,934, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 


EXPENSES MODERATE, 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 








Apply for Prospectus. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Heap Orrices {7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





| euieaastinicagee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 





Terms; net, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws os os oc £20,000,000 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 


Bots. }-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an -— 
ht Dinner Wine, or for usin 
with or without water. The oui 188, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

ae ior DINNER WINE, old in 

le. We can strongly recom- 
a thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= _ in bottle, at 225., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. . 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale obris in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HENIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and A.4 Seems Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent oy 

yp veentor and preckghepe: gpace settlements, 

Hlcctric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
ic-Lightin es vo 

W. 0. ing ale an »} Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 








NOTICE.—In future the INDEX tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 





: s iateiaaimas ASSURANCE 


Benciioa 16. 
London: 1 Moorgate Street. 
Aberdeen: 1 Union go re 
Accumulated Funds, £4,444, 

The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL GUNERAL MEET. 
ING of this Company was held within their house at 
Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June 14th, 1895, when the 
Directors’ Report was presented, 

The following is a summary of the Report referred 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£701,628 9s., showing a decrease of £14,683 6s. 4d, in 
—— ‘with thore of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted bo £384,927 18s. 8d., or 
54°9 per cent. of the premiu: 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £237,352 19s. 11d., or 33°8 per cent. of the 
premiums, After reserving the usaal 333 per cent. 
of the premiums to cover liabilities under current 
policies, a pot | was earned of £84,236 19s, 2d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANOHES.—The new assurances 
during the year reached in the aggregate the sum of 
£396,748. hese new assurances yielded annual pre- 
miums amounting to £17,565 lls. 7d., and single 
premiums amounting to £i, 1s, 5d. 

The TOTAL INCOME of tho year (including 
interest) was £333,186 9s. 1d, 

The CLAIMS amounted to £210,589 7s, 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT ; 
commission) bine limited to 10 per cent, of the 

premiums received, 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £14,232 17s, 10d. 
was received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole pA of the Life Department now 
amount to £2,858,011 14s, 2d. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1894 be 
£75,000, being dividend of £2 5s. per share and bonus 
of 5s, per share, and that the sum of £50,000 be added 
to the Fire Reserve Fund (making the same £950,000) 

Lonpvon Boarp or Directors. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Ferdinand M, Huth, Esq. 
H. Oosmo O, Bonsor, E¢q., a 4 James Lubbock, 


M.P. Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Charles James Lucas,Eeq. 
Alex. Huen Goschen, Esq. | William Walkinshaw,Esq. 
a =f Charles auaben, Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
West, K.0.B. 


Wm a Hubbard, Esq. 
bag 2s og MANAGER OF THE Company—H. E. Wilson. 

jopies of the Report with the whole accounts of 
the ompany for the year 1894 may be obtained from 
any of the Oompany’s offices or agencies, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Parnows {ae Grace the ARCHBISHOP “ CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK, 
PresipEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
OsarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of Metts Dervuty-CuairmMan—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


Pursician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A. 


ActuakY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.1.A. 


SEcRRTARY—G, a HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 


Annual Income, £387,862, 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
mission paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Ass 


Assured Members, 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


£2,622, 812. 


5,.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


Way te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, 





ee 
SCOTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY, 


Just published in 2 vols,, demy 8vo, 7s, a: 
or sold separately f for Os yes of 


The DIVINE LIFE in the CHURCH 


AFFIRMATION OF 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS. RELATING 
LAT 
SCOTTISH OHUROH, me 


THE 
HER HISTORY, WORK, AND PRESENT NEED, 


Vol. I. Subjects :—The Holy Sacrament of B; . 
the place assigned to it in the Divine sgl 
Grace; Instruction of Catechumens; Obligation of 
Sponsors, 

Vol, II, Subjects :--Celtic Inheritance of ie 
Church; Remediable Defects in Presbyterian Gee 
sation; Revival of Churchmanship in Scotland ; 
Training of Candidates for Holy Ministry; Proba. 
tioners ; ht Lines of Lay Work ; Development of 
Home Mission Work of Church; Duty of Church 
to Special Classes; Emigrants, *Seamen, Paupers, 
Prisoners ; Attitude of Church to Leading Phases of 
Modern Thought and Oriticism; Ohurch Music and 
Choirs; Church Fabrics. 


Edinburgh: 
J. GARDNER HITT, 37 George Stroof, 
London: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 








Just published, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
RANDOM STORIES, Chiefly Irish. 
By Major H. 8S. M‘CLINTOCK, 

With Illustrations. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital aecccssssessrrerreesee £1,500,000- 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
olonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 

AS COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IR * = ECK BANK: 
STABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., oa Sameer Sen Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PE TEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on Wh 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
oy ena a monthly balances, when not drawn 

low £ 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 























Including postage to any Yearly,  Half- Quar- 
art Fs United Pot a terly. 
ingdom.., ws. ww. ow: &l 86... 143,072 


- a postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Ohina, &.. wa ve ve = 1:106.,0153..078 





CELLULAR 


from the dangers of chi 


mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 


Tilustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
nd 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, EB. Or 3 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


ROBERT SCOTT, 14 
OLIVER BROS., 41 


SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR, 


mvaluable for affording "prone cold, "Mad to Ay > note. combined with freedom 
and co ade in 2, 


Silk, and Merino, and 


—The Lancet, 





A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


Specimen Number post-free. 


Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, UNICODE. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 


Messrs. Cassell and Company 
have the pleasure to announce the 
publication of an ENTIRELY 
NEW EDITION of two of 
Mr. Stevenson's masterpieces, 
under the title of “ THE AD- 
VENTURES OF DAVID 
BALFOUR,” Vol. I. “ KID- 
NAPPED” (price 6s.), Vol. 
Il, “CATRIONA” (price 
6s.), which will be of especial 
enterest to admirers of Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson. Shortly before 
his death, Mr. Stevenson cor- 
rected “ Kidnapped,” and the 
revised text 1s here used—reset 
in new type. Sixteen full-page 
pictures have been prepared by 
W. Hole, R.S.A., to tllustrate 
this new edition of ‘‘ Catriona.” 


FRANK STOCKTON. 


Mr. Stockton’s new story, 
“THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN HORN,” ts just 
zssued, price 6s. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


A new and powerful story by 
this well-known popular Writer 
zs now ready, under the title of 
“THE IMPREGNABLE 
CITY,” price 6s. 





JAMES WELSH. 


An exceptionally powerful 
story ts gust published—viz., 
“A WHITE BABY,” by 
a new writer, forming the 
second volume of Cassell’s 
Pocket Library. Price ts. 4d. 


Messrs. METHUEN announce that the first large edition 
of Mr. ERIC MACKAY’S new volume of poems, ** B 
SONG OF THE SEA,” “MY LADY 
OF DREAMS,” AND OTHER POEMS, 


having been exhausted immediately on publication, @ 
SECOND EDITION ts being prepared, and will be 
ready on June 26th. 


SIX POPULAR NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: the 


Story of a Lost Napoleon, By GILBERT PaRKER, 


MAELCHO: A Sixteenth-Century Romance. By the Hon. 


Emity Law .ess, 


A MAN OF MARK. By Antuony Horr, Author of 


“‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. Oxirnanrt. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. By W. E. Norris. 
A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By Juan 


CORBETT. 








Messrs. Methuen’s “ Book Gazette” and Catalogue sent free to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 





THE JULY NUMBER 


OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine 


EDITED BY LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAICHT, 


NOW READY. 
204 PAGES, Profusely Dlustrated, and with TWO FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


“JULIE.” Frontispiece, SOCIAL CONTRASTS.—No. II. “DOWN 
After a Painting by E. Gelli. EAST”; “UP WEST.” “ Kas.” 


THE OLD SIGNBOARD. THROWN VERY MUCH TOGETHER; 
J. RIDDELL ROBINSON. or, In Transit. Norman GARSTIN. 
Illustrated by W. W. Russell. Tilustrated by Simon Harman Veddar, 
THE HOME OF THE HOHENZOL-;| LORD KELVIN. Arruur WaRREN. 
aera © ey Brine Illustrated by Photographs. 

uUstra ig ry 
A QUIET EVENING. Viozr Dzrares, | 4 JAPANESE ARTIST IN ENGLAND.— 
THE TOUCH OF AN ANGEL’S WING. Full-Page Colowred Plate, 


ir H Cc » K.C.LE, x 
aay THE FIRST WHITE MAN IN PINE- 


TOWN. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR.— Illustrated by G. Montbard, 


No. I. Judge O’Cornor Morkis, 
Illustrated ty Mape and Photographs, Cc = = os Ae SYDNEY 


I a2 ee ky re ae IL. “FH Iliustrated by Photographs. 
: * P. WooprorFE. | ONLY. W. A. . 
THE TELEGRAM. Mary Howarru. Illustrated Sat gg 


Illustrated by H. Lind, ‘ JOAN HASTE. Chaps. 37-40. (Concluded 
A BALLADE OF THE PLAYHOUSE. j; H. Riper Hacearp. Pridustrated (c peg eg 


Percy Reeve. Illustrated by Abbey Altson. ' 

EVOLUTION IN EARLY ITALIAN akT, | AMARANTH. E. M. Hewrrr. 
—No. Ill, ‘THE ANNUNCIATION.” | WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zanewiut. 
Grant ALLEN. . : t Itlustrated with Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. 
Illustrated with Engravings by M. Stainforth, ' Baumer. 

SONG. Hamiuton Arne. i*“THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH.” 


EVERY ARTICLE IS PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING ARTISTS. 








The Most Charming Gift-Book of the Season. 
NOW READY. 


LITTLE FOLKS. 
Midsummer Volume. 


Containing 432 pages of Letterpress, with 
Pictures on nearly every page, and Six 
Full-page Plates printed in_ Colours. 
Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

“There is reading enough in a volume of Little 


Folks to keep a big boarding-school quiet for six 
weeks,”’—Sportsman, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; 


PUBLISHING AND Epiror1AL Orricrs: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
EPP s Ss A LL is not gold that glitters may be 

said about many brilliant prospectuses that 

C Oo C Oo A l N E _ oe frequently inet to Snanclons; tay an Rereld 
@ formation of companies which go up like the 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-t1xz). roverbial rocket and come dome like a stick. 
A thin beverage of full flavour now with many olloway’s Pills and Ointment, unlike such shaky 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- | yentures, are the soundest investments in which 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the | peop'e suffering from disease can entrust their 
needed energy without undaly exciting the system. money. They have the reputation of over half a 
Soup 1s Packets anpD TINS BY GROCERS, LABELLED: century, and every day they return substantial 
JAMES EPPS and CO., dividends in the form of good health. No disease 
Homceopathic Chemists, London, has yet disputed their influence when a fair trial has 
been given. They cure dysentery, diarrhoea, weak- 
ness, and liver and kidney diseases, whilst for skin 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH | diseases they have noequal. Sold by all chemists, &. 


WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 


L i i i a 
i nraaeed wenn ts Tar, | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Quctations on application to an 9 SI REL PE N S 
We 











PARIS and MELBOURNE. 








Limited, Royal irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, €trand, 
London, W.0, GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New Books. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LIFE OF GENERAL 
SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With Portraits, &c. 


Two Volumes demy 8vo, 21s. 


Times.—' Mr. Shand has accomplished his difficult task with 
much ability.” 

Saturday Review.—*“ The most charming biography we have met 
this season,” 

World.—* A worthy and very valuable memorial of a brilliant 
soldier, strategist, military reformer, and man of letters.” 

Graphic.—* An appropriately interesting memoir and study of 
an exceptionally interesting personality.” 

Realm.—* A graphic picture of one of the most distinguished 
soldiers of our own time.” 

Black and White.—“ Records a career brilliant, varied, aud 
admirable.” 

Broad Arrow.—“ A very excellent book upon a most interesting 
theme.” 





A NEW HISTORIOAL ROMANOE. 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1641. 


Edited by Dona GREENWELL M’CuHESNEY. Witha Frontispiece and 5 Full-page 
Illustrations by James A. Shearman, Orown 8vo, 63. 
Scotsman.—*‘ A work of quite unusual literary finish and beauty, A bright 
and true poetic imagination beams through its every page,”” 


A BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK: a Riding 


Tour in North Wales. By Martin Ross and E. CG, Somervitxe, Authors 
of “An Irish Cousin,” “ Through Connemara,” ** The Real Charlotte,” &c, 
With numerous Illustrations by E, @, Somerville, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6a, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SPORT ON THE PAMIRS and TURKISTAN 


STEPPES. By Major 0.8, Oumsrertanp. With Frontispiece and a Map, 
damy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Daily News,—“ An honest, manly performance......Besides the details of stalking, 
missing and hitting, there are descriptions of mountain and valley, and of town 
life in Chinese Turkistan, which every reader will find pleasant.” 

Times.—* The writer addresses himself chiefly to sportsmen, who will be pro- 
ony thrilled by the story of his adventures in search of ovis poli, big stags, and 
other game,’ 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
A DUKE OF BRITAIN: a Romance of the 


Fourth Century. By Sir HERBERT MaxwELt, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, 6:. 


Daily Chronicle—“The narrative marches steadily, always fascinating, fre- 
quent'y engrossing.” 

Black and White.—“ A picture brilliant as vivid......masterly in style,” 

Times.—‘ An historical novel of unusual interest.” 

Academy.— The most scholarly of Scottish historical romances,” 

Realm.—* Incident follows incident swiftly and to the purpose,” 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


TWO SUFFOLK FRIENDS. By Francis 


Hinpes Grooms. With numerous Lllustrations, In 1 vol, small 4to, 





GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


STANDARD EDITION IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 
NOW READY. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols. 
FELIX HOLT. 2 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “AN OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LADY NOBODY, 


Maarten Maartens. 


Other Works by this popular Author may also be obtained at 
all Booksellers’, 6s. each, in uniform binding, as follows :— 


THE GREATER GLORY. 

GOD’S FOOL. 

THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COLONEL NORTON. 


Florence Montgomery, 
Author of “Seaforth,” “Thrown Together,” &c. 








NOW READY. | 
WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Anrtnosvs. 
In 3 vols, crown 8v0, 
NOW READY. 
CHERRYFIELD HALL. By F. H. 
Batrour (Ross George Dering), Author of “ Dr. Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. 
Tn 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 
JUST OUT, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 18:. 
COLONEL SIR ROBERT SANDEMAN. 
His Life and Work on our Indian Frontier. 
A Memoir, with Selections from his Correspondence and 
Official Writings. 
< 


By THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.S.1, D.C.L. 


formerly Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
and sometime Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 


& “ We have read every word of it attentively, and we can unhesitatingly accord it 
the highest. praise......Few records of imperial service are so entertaining, and 
every page is charged with instruction...... The reader rises from its p-rusal, 
loving Sandeman himself, deeply grateful to him for his lifelong services, proud 
to be his countryman.”—Daily Chronicle, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Ready next week, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. 


By Colonel COLVILLE, O.B., C.M.G., 
British Commissioner at Uganda. 


With numerous Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 153. 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 
the Rev. H. N. Ettacomss, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Bristol. 
— of “Plant Lore and Garden Oraft of Shakespeare.” Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

It certainly ought to appeal to a wide range of readers, for it is written in a 
most pleasant style, and without any parade of science, is evidently the fruit of 
long p-rsonal observation.” —Times. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
JPublisher to the Jndia Dffice. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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| MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6C0’S LIST. 


CABINET EDITION, crown 8vo, 6: 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94, 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


4 THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 
Rye ap lll 


ContENnts:—l. Spanish Story of the Armada.—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle —3. Saint Teresa.—4, The Templars,—5. The Norway Fjords, 
—6, Norway Onc More. 





With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: 


Being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure 
end Methods of Tribal Society. 


By FREDERIC SEHBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A., 
Author of “The English Village Community,” &., 


Orown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


MIND AND MOTION AND MONISM. 


By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A, LU.D., F.R.S, 


Orown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE TENTH MUSE, 


And other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.O.I.E., Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,” &e, 


G Red-lettering, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Selected by H. 8. HOOLE ‘WATeee. 


With 169 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 15s. 
THE TELEPHONE SYSTEMS OF THE 
CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


By A. R. BENNETT, 
‘ Member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers ; 
Divisional Engineering Superintendent in London to the United 
Telephone Company, Limited, 1880, 


Feap, 8vo, Js. 6d, 


GARDENING A LA MODE. 
VEGETABLES, 


y Mrs. DE SALIS 
Authoress of the oe Ta Mode” Series 3 Cookery Books, &, 


With 12 Illustrations by Philip Burne-J Jones, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
A Story of Child Life. 
By EDITH H. FOWLER. 


** Miss Fowler’s book is an exquisite study of child life......The authoress’s 
reticence and delicate knack of suggestiveness are among the finest characteristics 
4 of her work.”—Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 
By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. 


*,* Anarchism is a leading motive in this book hardly less than the love-story 
which runs through it. The scene is Blois, and the story indicates the triviality 
of French provincial life, and sets forth, through the characters, the claims and 
views of Anarchism, with a distinct leaning to the conservative view, 


New and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? 


By Mrs. PARR, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 





ON MONDAY NEXT. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


Oup Me. TREDGOLD. By Mrs.| Past anv Ipgau Sanitation. By Sir 
Oliphant. Chaps. 5- Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., 

VIGNETTES FROM NATURE. By the F.R.S. 
late Richard Jefferies. 1. Spring. | Lypra Greson. By Mrs. Parr. 

A P.: she re thcn J. Robert- | OLD_Ivatran Garpens. By Vernon 
ERENADE, iy c . Lee. 


on. 
A BusnWOMAN’S Romance, By H, A.| AT THE Sian OF THE SHipP. By Andrew 
Bryden. Lang, 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.4.; and Gaianant’s LisrarRy, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE NOVEL SERIES. 


READY ON JUNE 28ru. Squarz 16mo, 2s, 


|THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL, 


By Mrs. HOUMPHRY WARD. 

This Volume is the first of a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best. 
Writers of the day, English and American, which will form The Novel Series. 
The volumes will bs suitable for the ‘ket and the shelf; they will be con- 
venient to handle, being of the square 1émo size, while from their appgsrance, 
as well as from their literary merit, they will deserve a place in the library 
The volumes will be bound in cloth, and will be uniform except in thickness and 

in price. The prices will be 2s., $s., and 4s. 


The SECOND VOLUME of the Series, to be published on JUNE 16th, will be 


LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Assrev. 


With 24 Full-Page Illustrations, 33, 
*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 


The Biography of Mr. Justice Stephen. 


Just Published, with 2 Portraits, demy Svo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF SIR 
JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.C.S.I., a Judge in the High Court of Justice. 
By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


** Among the half-dozen bi mation of the first order which have appeared in 
the last twenty years, this volume deserves a place. It is a real biography; a 
work of art as well as of fraternal affection; a monument which several loving 
hands have helped to build mp i a lifelike picture of a remarkable man, with his- 
failings not unuoted, and with vivid sketches of some of his friends.”—Times, 

“‘A truer or more complete portrait, if one may say so who speaks from many 
long years of acquaintanceship, was never drawn...... A noble history of a poe 
generous, true and tender character.”— Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD in the td 
Mall Gazette. 

‘*A most interesting and striking book......It is long since we have had a picture 
of a man go real, so forcible, and developed with such admirable literary skill.”— 
Westminster Gazette, 


New Novel by D. Christie Murray. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


y D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Author of “ Rainbos Gold,” “ Aunt Rachel,” “ Joseph’s Coat,” &e. 


New Vol. of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
On June 25th, price 153. net, incloth ; or ia half-morocco, marb!ed edges, 20s, 
Volume XLIIT. (OWENS—PASSELEWE) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Vol, I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be issned 
Quarterly until the’ completion of the Work 

NOTE.—A full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of Nativnal Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had on apptication. 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; or, 


Tke Annals of a Little London House. By ‘‘Jack Easet,” ceunation’ 
Punch’s Roving Correspondent. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“Tho interest is purely humorous and domestic...... The book is always 
pleasant, to read, and its humour is not the less amusing for_being always 
refined,” *—Scotsman, 


OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. 


a ~~ Browne, D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. With 2 Illustrations, crown 
vo, 68, 

“‘ Written in a lively and agreeable style.”—Times, 

“A distinct addition to the light literature of mountaineering.””—Scotsman. 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and 


Living Seeds. By the Rev. Haasy Joune, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Author 
of ** Holiday Papers,” ‘‘ East and West London,” &c. Crown 8vo, 48. 

“A little volume of lively remin‘scences...... Full of delightful gossip of the 
most genial kind.” —Speaker, 

“*This is a voluwe of reminiscences and ye ome grave and gay, extending 
over fifty years of active clerical life...... Mr. Jones’s more serious Selections are 
full of stimulus and suggestion of broad Christian charity and sound practical 
wisdom, while his lighter touches are instinct with kindly hamour.’”’—Times, 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and C0.’S 


POPULAR 2s. and 2s, 6d. SER LES. 
On June 25th, fcap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s,; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Haney 


SzTon Merriman, Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,”’ &c. 


NEW STORY BY S. R. GROCKETT. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY 


contains the beginning of a new SERIAL STORY by S. R. OROCKETT, 
Author of ‘* The Raiders,” ‘* The Stickit Minister,’”’ &., entitled 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 
veined 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
“STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL,” 


and the rey contributions :—* THE ROMANCE OF VIOLIN OOLLECT- 
ING;” “AT THE WATERLOO BANQUET;” “THE SOWERS,” by Henny 
SETON waniier Chaps. 21-24; “ THE VALLEY OF THE DUDDON ;"" 
“ STROLLERS ;” and “A BLACK FOREST WEDDING.” 


Ready at all Booksellers and Newsagents’ neat Tuesday. Price Sixpence. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS, &c. 





BILLY BELLEW. 29 W.Z. NORRIS. 2 v0ls., 105. net; and at all Libraries. 


‘A most admirable novel, written throughout with that excellent finish, careful observation, and eye for the type which are Mr. Norris‘s special merits......Thig 
is a book which gives real refreshment, and holds the reader by a certain distinction of style and manner which is not common in modern fiction.”— 


“A finely finished piece of work, A choice sample of the writer’s light, quiet, natural humour and gift of portraiture.”— World. 


Westminster Gazette, 





THE CONVICT SHIP. 


‘In his present fine work Mr. Russell 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


rays the exciting incidents leading up to and following a mutiny in a cargo of convicts. Interwoven with this plot 
runs a sweet and touching love-story, while it need scarcely be added that the maritime local colouring comes from a master-hand.”—People. 

“* The Convict Ship’ is fall of vigour. The atmosphere of the sea......is admirably conveyed; and so vivid are the scenes, that both ti 
which the story begins, and the length and breadth of the vessel, are as familiar to us as if we had seen them with our own eyes.”—Standard 


3 vols., at all Libraries. 


e home at Stepney, in 





CLARK RUSSELL’S Novel, 1S HE THE MAN ? wich has been out of print for 
nineteen years, 7s now being reprinted, and the New and Revised Edition will be ready on 


July 4th. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION, “ce New Novel by MARY ANDERSON, Author 


of “A Son of Noah.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE MACDONALD LASS. 


Flora Macdonald. Crown 8vo, tartan cloth, 3s. 6d. 


** A capitally written story of adventure.”—Morning Leader. 


Lib 
«For beauty of style, skill in characterisation, vivid pictures of the period and of the country, the novel before us will rank with any produced this season.”"— 


By SARAH TYTLER. 


With Portrait of 


eral, 





A New Library Edition, m 1 vol. of 


CHARLES READE’S Two Novels) PEG 


WOFFINGTON a2 CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, set i new type 


and bound in a new style, will be ready immediately. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





HONOUR OF THIEVES. 2) C. /. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Cr. 8v0, cloth, 35. 6d. 


“ An excellent story, excellently well told; offers the best 240 pages of stirring, vigorous narrative that we have read for many a long day.”—Literary World. 





THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Attmn Urwarp, Author of “The Queen against 


Owen.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


“ A brilliant work of fiction, which is also something more. This strange dramatic story compact of romantic incidents......is quite fascinating. Tartaroff is 
either a marvellous portrait or a great creation.”— World. 





IN DEACON’S ORDERS, &c. 


By Sir Watter Besant, Author of “Beyond the Dreams 


of Avarice.”” With Frontisjiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Paes 
* Good straightforward tales, which combine excellent workmanship with no small ingenuity of plot and incident.”—Westminster Gazette. 





RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining Story. 


By Harry Linpsay. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“' Mr, Lindsay's new story will commend itse’f as a faithfal picture of collier life, both in and out of the pit......His characters are so graphically drawn as to 
lead to the belief that they have all been taken from Jife.”"—Liverpool Courier. 





THE MOONSTONE. By Witkte Cots. 


Popular Edition, 


set in new type, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 





THE ADVENTURES OF JONES (An American Munchausen). 


With 17 Full-page Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 
* Clever, intensely clever is this volume...... It is out of all sight the cleverest skit of the season.” —Liberal. 


By Haypren CarrvrTs. 





Some 


Three~and~Sixpenny Novels. 


The MINOR CHORD: a Story of a; VILLAGE TALES and JUNGLE|SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norris. 


Prima Donna. By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLE. 


TRAGEDIES. By B. M, Crocker. 


e PHANTOM DEATH. By 


HIS VANISHED STAR. By Charles|MADAME SANS-GENE. By E,|The PHANTO! 


Fasert Crappocs. 


LEPELLETIER. 


MeEaveE. 


AUBIN. 


ROMANCES of the OLD SERAGLIO. | A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. By L. T.| ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Alan St. 


y H. N. Crevxin. 





THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Sir Watrer Besant and James RICE. 


this novel, in new type, crown 8vo, printed on laid paper, figured cloth, 3s, 6d. 


New Edition of 





New Two-Shilling Books. 


[VAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE. By 


Grant ALLEN. 


The SCALLYWAG. By Grant Allen. 
The REBEL QUEEN. By Sir Walter 


BESANT. 


The RED SULTAN. By Maclaren 


ConBay. 


DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 
WITNESS to the DEED. By G. 


MANVILLE FENN. 


ROPES of SAND. By RB. E. Fran- 


CILLON, 


A DOG and HIS SHADOW. By R. 


E. FRANCILLON. 





A FAIR COLONIST. By Ernest 
GLANVILLE. 

A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret 
ARTE. 

A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. 
By Bret Harte. 

The DAYS of HIS VANITY. By 
Sypyry Gruypy. 

LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By 


Mrz, HUNGERFORD. 


The CTATOR. By Justin 
McCaktTHY. 
RED DIAMONDS. By Justin 
McCarTHy. 
TIME’S REVENGES. By D. Christie 
UBRAY. 





A WASTED CRIME. By D. Christie 
URRAY. 

A TRYING PATIENT. By James 
AYN. 

OUTLAW and LAWMAKER. By 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

SCENES from the SHOW. By George 
. Sms. 

TO. HIS OWN MASTER. By Alan 
iT. AUBYN. 

QUITTANCE in FULL. By T. W. 
SPrIGHT. 


The £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. By 
ARK TWAIN, 
The QUEEN AGAINST OWEN. By 


ALLEN Upwarp. 





RIFLE AND SPEAR WITH 


and Sport in Northern India. By Mrs ALAN GARDNER, With numerous Illustrations by the Author and F. H. Towns2nd. Demy 4to, 2ls. 


THE RAJPOOTS: being the 


Narrative of a Winter’s Travel 
(Shortly. 





THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER 


NAPOLEON. Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL and JOHN STEBBING. A New Edition, with full Index and 36 Steel-plate Illustrations. 
Complete in 12 volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s each. 





FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: 


a General Description of the Heavens. 


Translated from the French by J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 283 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 16+. 





The 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


The RAILWAY SIGNAL. Translated from M. V. GarsHinE b 
CHAPTER on PIPES, By James Oassipy.—The DOUGLAS BOOK.—UNCVUONQUERED MITHRAS. By Tuos. H 


One Shilling Monthly. 


Jessie Macxenzize.—A STUDY of EAST SUFFOLK. By Gero. M. 


Contents for JULY :— 
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. B. Ggranam.—PHYSIOIANS of the 


OLDEN DAYS. By Mrs. J. E. Sryctatr.—The BATTLE of STAMFORD BRIDGE. By Dancy Lever.—A DRIVE FROM PARIS to NICE. By E. Jouyson, 
—*To KNOW!” By Bernarp Parrs.—The MEMOIRS of BARRAS. By Syitvanus Urpan, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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